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THE HAPPY MOODS 
OF FOOTBALL 


VICTORY IN DALLAS 



Why Ernie Klack is taking Carter’s new 
knitted boxer shorts to Trinidad 


Kinir is (ji'Ijt’s hnillnl ImxiT slxirls lo Trini<la(i 

lu’faiise Ti'iiiidail is \vIut<' lu-'s going on liis varation. Ami 
lie \\oulilnT ilt'cam of going anvwliprp uillioul llie siijirrh 
comfoi l am) ilasliing siiiartnoss of tlicsc ni‘\\ lioxers. 


Ilcsidcs. Irma, his pvpr-lovin', insists he wear Cartrr’s knitti'il 
sliurts liccause ihcy iie\ci' iicccl ironing. (W lio ^\anls lo do 
ironing in Trinidad, asks she?) Take a lip from Kniic: Travi-l 
in roinforl in ('.arU'r’s voUnn l.nil hoxcr sliorls. Hon \’oyagc! 


Lriiie K/ui k is nin fiiiy u ha urars Cnrtiv's knillcti boxer sliorls and consiilers it tinciiili^d {and unrimforlnhlr) to war any ollirr kind. 
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Now TV and stereo high fidelity that 
match in looks and sound-both RCA Victor 


There’s a complete top-quaiity home 
entertainment center right in these two 
low-cost, matched consoles. 

Included in the tine-furniture Mark 
XX 1 1 “V'ictrola”* console, at right, arc 
both sound systems y»>u need for bril- 
liant stereo; four high fidelity spe.ikers, 
RCA \ ictor’s famous “Floating Action” 
4-speed record changer, a 24-watt dual 
amplifier, and diamond stereo stylus. 
Convenient input jacks even let vou add 


a superb stereo AM-FM radio or stereo- 
tape player for extra listening pleasure. 

T he T \', left, IS The Monigamery — 
has superb RC.A \’ictor black-and-white 
picture T V. \\ ith 3 speakers, it doubles 
as the second stereo speaker system 
when you want room-wide sound sepa- 
ration. Both consoles are available m 
3 matched fine-furniture finishes. 

The cost? RCA Victor ijuality stereo 
high fidelity consoles are priced as low 


as #229. 95 — less than you’d expect to 
pay for components alone. RCA \'ictor 
black-and-white TA' consoles from 
#249.95. Sec and hear them at your RCA 
\Tctor dealer’s today. 

RCA Victor stereo prices start at $39.95, 

No’ic-allv oAv-'-ised l.ir prices il'owf, op'lonol d-oldf. 
SSjh’ly hiihcf lar Wnv. Souih, UHf TV cn'ro. Riic««, 
5pccilico'iO"» «<6ier' i-i cho«e« wunool noiic«. eSCA 
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It's Taylor Champagne. . .you'll love it! At holiday time, 

or any time, a gift of sparkling Taylor New York State Champagne 
says, “You are someone special!" Taylor Wines are the pride of New 
York's Finger Lakes, one of the world's most favored vineyard regions. 


For your special gift list, choose Taylor Brut or 
Ory Champagne or Sparkling Burgundy. 
Also dehcious Taylor table or dessert wines. 
et"t fA,i©« wMc csMMh., .«e . HA— H. y. available in beautifully festive gift packages. 



fP«>llT» It.l.I'l'TIIATRR iVoi't IH<I« » » 
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r: Viilla- FoalhuU ^ 


The football player anti the 
pretty girl on this wwk's eov- 
er aresytnbols of modern U.S. 
college campus society. They 
are Star Quarterback Hubby 
Ijickey and his wife Judy of 
the University of Texas. 

/‘HotOfiriipAb^ MiirvtM E. .V<M’»i<in 


Next week 



► Speeding to the end of the 
15*59 season. U.S. amateur 
sports car drivers will decide 
divisional championships at 
Daytona’s fast new speedway. 
A report on the contenders. 


^ The camera boom is a boon 
to sports lovers. A review of 
what’s new and electrifying 
on the market today, and how 
to use the latest gadgets to 
increase your camera power. 


► Peter Matthiessen’s ac- 
count of the decline of U.S. 
wildlife and of efforts to save 
it, held out of the Nov. 2 is- 
sue to make way for Yellow- 
stone, will appear next week. 


Sports !u.usTRATep published 
w»s'kly by TIME Inr., .^40 No. 
Michigan Ave., (’hicugo It. 111. 
This issue is published in a Na- 
(iunal, Kasiern and West Coast 
edition. Second-class postage |>aid 
at Chicago, III. and at additional 
mailing oirict*s. Suliscrip'ion: U.S. 
& Canada $7.50 one year. 
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Enjoy dQlicIoue 

GIMLET 

cocWaifc-at hoiYiG 

EQUAL TO THOSE SERVED AT 
WORLD FAMOUS BARS 
Make them the 
quick, easy way ^ 
w ith I hc Original 
<;imlet Mix. 

Just add your 
favorite brand of Gin or 
Vodka to Holland House 
Ciimlet Mix and you'll 
serve perfect Gimlets 
every tinic, 

Othcr popular Holland 
House ('oi-klail Mixes: 
Manhattan. Mar 
Haiipiiri. Whiskey Sour, 
l oni C'oilins. Old l ash- 
ioned. Itronx, Side Ca 
and Quinine I'unie. 



HOLLAND HOUSE 

GIMLET MIX 


Contains Pare West Inilie' 


wAfati 




89c 


Slightly higher in Southern & Western States 
A 1 Food, Drug, Beverage & Liquor Stores 
W'riie for free cocktail and canape recipcsl 
Holland House Soles Co,, Woodside 77 . N 



Same size, same shape, after washing. Anklet $1.50. 
Garter length $1.75. For color chart, write Dept. S. 
Abbey Imports, Inc., Empire Stale Bldg., N.Y.C. 


MEMO from the publisher 


A ccording to Beaumont N'ewhall, 
. director of the George Kastman 
House of Photography. “You can’t go 
anywhere on a vacation these days 
without a camera. You’re not consid- 
ered well-dressed unless you have one 
draped around your neck." 

The mere fact, therefore, that Fred 
R. Smith is Sports Ii.t,usTR.ATi:n's .\s- 
SDciate Kditor in cliarge of the Sport- 
ing Look might seem suHicient’back- 
ground for him to write a major report 
on new photographic equipment. 

Bui actually. Fred has written ex- 
tensively on all kinds of new products 
that help Americans enhance their 
off-duty hours, for example, swim- 
ming pools (SI, .April 29, ’^7) and 
private planes iSI, Aug. 25, ’58). And 
as a graduate himself of the school of 
camera acqui.sition, from box camera 
to twin-lens rellex and 85 mm., he 
shares next week with his fellow ama- 
teurs the discoveries of a year's re- 
.search on the photographic influstry’s 
outpouring of new stepping stones to 
picture-making excellence. (The big- 
gest problem on the project, accord- 
ing to Fred, was that “every time we 
found something really new, another 
manufacturer had made it obsolete a 
week later.’’) 

Fur the amateur wlio wants simpli- 
fication, there are now “fully-auto- 
niatic” cameras with electric eyes that 
suggest the good old day.s of “y'ou 
push the button, we do the rest." 
However, gone forever are the bad 
old rules about keeping the sun over 
your right shoulder while you tell 
.Junior not to move. Now you can 
shoot Junior in the ninth-inning shad- 
ows around home plate and then 
shoot him again in the sunshine at 


third (if he gets that far)— the cam- 
era will set itself for proper exposure. 

On the other hand, if you feel that 
the effort of getting the picture is at 
least half the fun, there are hundreds 
of new and complicated devices for 
you to experiment with; new film.s, 



CAMERA ENTHUSIAST FRED R. SMITH 


meters, a still-camera adaptation of 
TV’s zoom lens and an electronic 
flash unit you can carry in your pock- 
et. You will find drawings and ex- 
planations of the twin-lens reflex, the 
single-lens reflex, and the 85-mm. 
rangefinder camera, plus discussions 
of subminiatures, stereo, pre.ss cam- 
eras, modern movie outfits. 

In short, if you have a camera fan 
on your Christmas list I would suggest 
wailing until you have seen our issue 
of November Ifi — or you might just 
want to pass it along as an enclosure 
in your annual solicitation to the old 
gentleman at the North Pole. 
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Double the value of your vacation dollar! 

Combine an Hawaiian Vacation 
with a Matson Pacific Cruise 



from as litfle as 


$34075 


WiiiU'i- titne, any time, your vaealion 
becomes twice llu! value, double the 
fuj), wlicn you fojiibiiie an idyllic 
Hawaiian visit with a sunny Matson 
Cruise. It costs no more per day than 
an Hawaiian vacation alone! 


Air Coach, l-way to Hawaii. . .$133.00 

Hotel, 7 days, 0 niphts 38.75 

Matson Liner, 1-way fiom 17.5.00 



"Alolin!" andan ocean of fun liesahcad! 


Two coniiilete vacations, refreshingly 
dilFerent, yet as romantically insepar- 
able as Hawaii and the Pacific - at no 
more cost, no further jilanninp, than 
one ! Or consider it Ihi.s way : For just 
$42 more than the co.st of air transpor- 
tation aione you pet a 4l^-{lay re.sort 
vacation aboard the ss I.l'KI.INE or 
ss MATSOXIA! Each is an all First- 



"Mift i/ou lit the pool?" 


Class, completely air-conditioned liner, 
each a year-round soapoinp re.sort 
with su])erb dininp, deck pames, swim- 
minp, pala cveninps of cntcrtainmcnl 
... all ir.cluded in your Matson fare - 
all yours while Mat.son si)irit.s you over 
enchantefl seas at the speed of preatest 
enjoyment ! 

HOLIDAY SPECIAL! 

2- wesMs — Matson Cruise and 
2-lsland Hawaii visit — from only S355 

s?s MATSOXI.-V sailinp from San 
Francisco Itec. 21, from Los .\npeles 
next day. Xothinp on the travel calen- 
dar top.s this triple holiday barpain 1 
2 weeks, includinp a refreshinp sea va- 
cation, visits to Honolulu and Hilo with 
the sliip as your hotel in port, plus pala 
Christmas and New Year’s festivities 
at sea: Parties, presents, holiday 


feasts, rclipious .service.s! And remem- 
ber— ««?/ time of year for ju.st a few 
dollars mojc, yon ran enjoy a 2-week 
cruise vacation with a resort holiday 
in Hawaii between Jlatson Liners! See 
your tiavel upeiit. 



Between California, Hawaii. South Pacific 


SPACE NOW OPEN ON THESE SAILINGS 
San Francisco to Honolulu — Nov. 27. Dec. 21 
Honolulu to San Francisco — Nov. IB. Dec. la 
Los Angeles to Honolulu — Dec. 9, 22 

Honolulu Id Los Angeles- Dec. 2, 30 


Your vucativyi resort afloat: ss Lnriinc or ss Matsonia 



isIVIKTH II.Ll'STRATKII 





Yardlpy is made expressly for ihe man ^viio knows the good things of 
life and intends to have them. If yon are such a man. and like to see 
your money go a long way, try new ^ar<llcy After Shaving Lotion. 
Soothes razor burn, helps heal nicks. Its crisp tingle and cool, 
manly scent improve any shave, electric or lather. plus tax 

You'll tike all Yardlcy products for good grooming. 

Preferred by men of the uorld around the world. 
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DUCKS, DIVIDENDS AND DESTINY Not as .n eU ea as 

migiit suppose! The full enjoyment of leisure calls for financial assurance. And that steins 
from competent, experienced direction of your personal financial allairs, d'hat’s just what 
First National City Trust pro\ ides ... responsible management of your investments and 
other property now. and in the many years that lie ahead. 

Duck-shooting- on a coastal marsh, these gunners can relax in the knowledge that the 
“safety” is on back in the city. Their investments are always under Trust Company 
supervision. 

Our personal financial services can mean a happier, more secure life for you and your 
familv. AVith this in mind, u’e’d like to send vou a co])y of “Hotv to Get the Most out of 
\’our Investments.” It’s free upon rcipiest. Just write: Dept., 

FIRST NATIONAL CITY TRUST COMPANY, 22 William Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Jimmy J email’s 

HOTBOX 



THE QUESTION: Which loas the 
greatest race horse of all time? 



WILLIE 

SHOEMAKER 

-fockru 

Arcadia, Calif. 


From the record, I would have to pick 
Man o' War. Most of the oltlnmers I’ve 
talked with ajtree Ilerl was in a clas.s t)y 
himself in those l)yj'onp days. But of the 
many yreiit horses I have seen and rid- 
den, Swaps is hy far the greatest. 



HARRY M. STEVENS 

('iitercr 

at sporU Kladiiima 


I have seen all the great horses from Man 
()■ War’s time until now. I say that 
Armed was the greatest. lie could do any- 
thing better than any other horse, regard- 
less of di-stanee. If he were running today 
he’d he the biggest money winner of all. 



ISMAEL 

VALENZUELA 

Jockey 
Lon Angeles 


Kver since I was a little hoy the experts 
have saitl Man o’ War was the greatest. 
I’m only a jockey who tries hard to win. 

I'lX >iu Ou six 1 OmI^ 

that the best I myself see are Native 
Dancer, Round Table and Tom Fool. 

continued 
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Foreign Car Consulate! Many people with imported cars think of an Esso Service- 

center as a sort of Automotive Consulate. e like their thoughts . . . and take pains to cultivate 
them. After all. Esso Dealers service tliese cars in their native countries all over the world. And tfiey 
get special instructions, tlie most complete charts (and more of them!), and use special knowledge 
to make foreign cars feel at Home. Runai)out. saloon, sports car, any car, . . you’ll find everything 
you need for Ilappv Motoring® is yours at the Esso Sign! Esso Standard Oil Conifianv. 

nCfsso) 


sniKT.H ll.l.lI!tTHATK(> Nnvrmbrr 9, I9S9 
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BERMUDA all yours... 

With every Island attraction at 
one distinguished resort. Largest, 
finest beach, yachting and 
deepsea fishing, golf and tennis 
on your own 1 80 <iere estate. 

Dancing, floorshovrs nightly. 

Color fiolder preview from 
YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 

JOHN C. FISCHBKK It, bse. At«r. 


•ns AIK I iwiricu 


William P. Wells Org . Rsps Boston • Chicago 
Clevelond • Miomi • New York • Philo. • Toronto 




JIMMY KILROE 

l^iiriiitj iirrrrltiri/ 

S'rir York f{iiriii<j .4.--.sy- 
ciiilinn iiud Trillin A iiilo 


1 would rathiT von'.un- an opinion about 
the greatest horse I have over seen, Ci- 
tation. lie was tops as a :i-year-okl. He 
couhl run all distance.s over all kinds of 
trarks. IJkc Sam Snead, who can ijuit 
for a year ami still he a great golfer. 
Citation could lay olf a year and come 
back a champion. 


FRANK C. RAND JR. 

lioiid Stiiblr 
Srnilit Ff, .V. Mex. 


Judging from all I’ve read and the ex- 
perts I’ve talked with, I would have to 
pick Man o' War. Hul that’s nol con- 
I'lusive becaust* I haven't talked with the 
overseas experts who have seen horses 
like Rilmt, the great Iialian race horse. 
Riboi was never beaten. iJe must be 
among the greatest. 



AT YOUR DOOR . . . 
IN SOMERSET, BERMUDA 



Cambridge Beaches 


In Bermuda's Garden Parish . . . 

26 finely appointed Cottages . . , 

25 acres of lawns and flowering 
hibiscus. 

Palm-fringed beaches, water-skiing, 
sailing, fishing. Golf, tennis nearby. 
Breakfast served in cottages, luncheon 
and dinner on terrace overlooking 
Mangrove Bay. Tea, cocktails, 
dancing at the "Mixing Bowl." 


/•ur Color R-oilcI, reiert jlirim 
$1 I- YOI R TRAVIL ACINT or 
LroNARD p, BBiCKFTT. Representative 
»J Njvwu St . I'rmcenm. N’eu ja-n 
WAIniir ;S(jsi 



on five beautiful courses in 


BERMUDA 


FREE 

New full-colour Bermuda Brochure 
and vacation kit. Moil coupon today! 

r 

I The Bermuda Trade Oevelopmeni Boord, 

I Oep». S-91 I, 620 5 Ave., N.Y. 20. N.Y. 

I Pleas* send Bermuda vocation kit to: 

I NAME 

* STREET 

I CITY STATE 



MARSHALL CASSIDY 

and 

llirrrliir of lincimj 
.Wic York Raciitij 

The Au.''(ranan hor-vp, Hhar Lap. In his 
only North .American race I saw I’har 
Lap du what I have never seen any other 
horse do. He stood rigid at the starting 
gate until the field was 15 lengths ahead 
of him. .After making up 12 lengths, he 
circletl 60 ftfet oufsirle and ran a»tay with 
the race. 


SAMMY RENICK 

Ex-jfivkrij 
Xcw York City 




The greatest I ever saw was Citation. 
He (••)uld go to the front and set his own 
pace or he could come from l>ehind in 
the fa-stest of paces. He had speed an<l 
he could go the mile-and-a-half. all with 
lop weights. However, from the records, 
it appears that .Man «>' War was the great- 
est of all time. 


THIS IS A YEAR-’ROUND RESORT 
OF DELIBERATE SIMPLICITY AND 
INFORMALITY, a charming hotel 
and cottages on an 1 8th century 
sugar plantation. Private 9-ho1e, 
3350-yard golf course, lovely 
crescent-shaped beach, pool, beach 
house. All-weather tennis. Excellent bone 
fishing. Oanish-American cuisine laced 
with Continental and Crucian delicacies. 


See i/our travel agent or 
Robert F. Warner. Jnc. 

New York • Boston • Chicago 
Washington • Toronto 

Car^n. 

Frederiksted, St. Croix 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 


OOLFBRS 

Where Else in Florida Will You Find 
TWO CHAMmONSHIP ia MOLB 
COURSBS AT YOUR DOOR 

Step from the porch of this gracious and 
complete Resort Hotel to the first tee of 
your choice of two superb ley-outs. Just 
check in and TEE OFF! 

Plus Private Beach artd Cabana Club, tem- 
perature controlled Pool, Har-tru Tennis 
Courts. Cartdlellght Cocktail Louitge. Dartcittg 
Nightly in the glamorous Starlight Room. 



BELLEAIR • CLEARWATER. FLORIDA 
Oftu Jaa. 2ni Daaaid C, CSarch. Mgr. 


LISTKATKD Slirtmlj 


E4 


SFORTS ll.l 







BILL KNAPP 

ICx-jocken and 
racing affinal 
Neu' I’orA- City 


In my opinion the greatest of them all 
was Man o’ War. I rode irpset when he 
heat Man o’ War, the only time Big Red 
was licked. I laid a trap for him as he 
came up on the inside an<l I got him in a 
pocket. The rules forbid that today. If 
I had let him out of the pocket he would 
have won by six lengths. 



Atso, wonderful beach, 
tennis, skeel, fishing, 
riding, excellent accommo> 
dations and fine food at 
The Cloister Hotel. 


American Plan • Rental Homes 

THE CLOISTER 

Sea Island • Georgia 


golf. . • Play golf on the 
South's famed Sea Island 
Golf Course I One of the 
best and kept in top con- 
dition the year around. 


Write for Booklet Q See Travel Agent or New York Reservation Office, 30 Rockefeller Plara, Circle S-BOSS. 



PETE (The Clock) 
ANDERSON 

Jackry 

Flushing, N.Y. 


You can go by the records or you can 
judge by the horse.s you’ve seen on the 
track. The best horse 1 ever saw wa.s 
Tom Fool. But when you look at the 
records and see where Man o’ War won 
20 out of 21 starts and the race he lo.st 
was a fluke, how can you say that Tom 
Fool was the greatest? 



BILL BOLAND 

Jockey 

Valley Stream, N.Y. 


Citation, Tom Fool, Swaps, RounrI Table 
and Native Dancer are as good a.s any 
I’ve seen. But the oldtimers insist Man 
o’ War wa.s the greatest. Maybe he was, 
but I’m not so sure he'd have beaten 
any of these five in a race. In any ca.se, 
it would be a iiip-and-tuck race right 
down to the finish line. 



HARRY F. 
GUGGENHEIM 

Owner, fain Hoy Stable 
Sandu PoDif, N.Y. 


I'm not smart enough to name the great- 
est hor.se. If you asked who wa.s our 
grGace.si President you would get different 
answers. That’s because you can’t com- 
pare people out of their time. Neither can 
you judge horses out of their time. Sup- 
pose I named the greatest money winner? 
So what is money worth today? 


A PROUD NAME . . . 
ALREADY OLD WHEN 
FRANCE WAS YOUNG 

COGNAC POLIGNAC bears 
a royal name, famous 
since the Crusades . . . 
a name which today 
signifies the only cognac 
whose superb quality 
is entirely controlled by 
the world-renowned 
Cognac Cooperative of 
Fiance. Discover Cognac 
Polignac for yourself . . . 
serve it with pride. 



10 PROOF COGNAC. IMPORtIO FROM COGNAC. flAXCt U OfNNIS t HVPPE8T. N. Y.. N. Y. IKPORtERS OF CHAMrAGNE MEICIEI 



the 
liveliest 
parties 
are 

livelier 

with 



THE SINE QUA NON OF A 

PERFECT MARTINI (Manhattan) 

The remarkable crystal clarity of 


MERCIER 


Boissiere Dry White Vermouth turns any 
fine gin into an incomparable Martini — 


IMPORTED CHAMPAGNE 

The official Champagne of the Brussels Fan. 
Mercier is now celebrating its 100th Anni- 
versary. Renowned the world over for its mag- 
nificent bouquet and exuberance, this queen 
of all wines is the mark of the perfect host. 


smooth, subtle, (And for the 
making of a model Manhattan it's Boissiere 
French Sweet— light, never sticky.) 

Say Bwa-zee-aif — and see! 

BOISSIERE 




IMPORTED BY DENNIS t HUPPERT, INC., N Y. C. 


SPURTS ILLUSnCATBO SovrVxbtT $. IHill G5 




\\ lictlicT voii to treat voiir.scll or a Irtciitl. Old Karity 
Scotcli Wliiskv Is the ideal gift. Tiie ( )ld llaritv Scotch hottlc 
is distinctive and so arc its contents, which can he ex[)erienccd 
onlv hv tasting. I’rom the ccniiiries <jld distilling process 
emerges tlie siijierh llasor and aroma which arc Old Rarity's 
alone. I'aste it and \ou will know why ( )ld Rarity is the 
finest Scotch W'liiskv matle— hecanse it tastes he.st. 




BIcmiciJ Scutch WItisky HO.S^ pruuf 
linprirtcii bv Munsun (h Shaxv 0>., Inc.. New Vurk 17 


PROFESSIONAL 

BASKETBALL 

Games through Dec. 31 
NOVEMBER 


Bos vs Det 
at StL 
Minn at StL 

11 Cin at Bos 
I’hil at Dpt 

12 .Minn vs Dct 
at NY 

Syr at NY 
I'hil at Cin 

14 Si L Hi Bus 
Minn at Phil 
NY at Syr 
Cin at Dpt 

15 Det at NY 
Bos at Cin 
Phil at Minn 

17 Bos at Det 
Cin vs Syr 
at NY 
StL at NY 

18 NY at Minn 
Bos at Syr 
Dpt vs Cin 
at Ind 

19 NY at Cin 


1 StL vs Syr 
at NY 
Minn at NY 

2 Cin vs NY 
at Syr 
StL at Syr 

3 Cin vs Bos 
at Phil 
Minn at Phi) 

4 Syr at Bos 
Phil vs StL 
at Det 
Minn at Det 

5 Det at NY 
Minn at Syr 
Phil at SiL 

8 StL at Cin 
Bns at Minn 
Det at Phil 

8 SiL vs Cin 
at NY 
Bos at NY 
Minn v.s Syr 
at Portland, 
Ure. 

9 Del vs Cin 
at Bos 
NY at Bos 
Syr vs Minn 
at SF 

10 Dot vs SiL 
at Phil 
Cin at Phil 

11 StL at Bos 
Syr al NY 

12 Bos at Phil 
Cin at Minn 
Del vs Syr 
al Roch 

13 NY at Det 


StL al Phil 
Det at Minn 

21 Bos at NY 
Dot at StL 
Phil at Syr 
Minn at Cin 

22 Syr al I’hil 
StL at Cin 
NY at Det 

24 Cin vs Det 
at NY 
Syr at NY 

25 Phil at Bos 
Syr at Minn 
StL at Det 

26 Bos at Phil 
Minn at Cin 
Syr at StL 

26 Det at Bos 
Phil at NY 
Syr at Cin 
Minn al StL 

29 NY at Phil 
Bos at Minn 


lEMBER 

Cin at StL 
Phil at Syr 

15 Cin v.s I’hil 
at NY 
StL at NY 

16 NY at Syr 
StL at Det 
Phil at Cin 

IS StL at Minn 

19 NY al Bos 
.Minn at Cin 
Syr at Det 
Phil at StL 

20 Cin at NY 
Bos at Syr 
Phil at .Minn 
Det at SiL 

22 NY v.s Cin 
at Det 
Bos at Det 

25 Bo.s al NY 
Minn at StL 
Del at Cin 
Syr at Phil 

26 N Y at I'hil 
StL at Syr 
Minn at Dct 

27 Bos at Cin 
Det at Minn 

28 Minn at Bos 
I'hil vs Cin 
at StL 

Syr al SlL 

30 Syr at Cin 
Bos at StL 
Det vs NY 
al Phil 
Minn at Phil 

31 Minn at NY 


SPilRTS ILH 
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'I'lic Pi'iigi'ot KK) is hir.mr tlian an\’ otlu-r inip()rt(.il station waHon in Anu'iii.a 
to(la\’ — anil has inoR' usable inside spaev than main- donu'stic wa.uoiis. It scats 
d passengers, and lias s|)aei- tor their luggage with [ilent\' ol room lell o\er. 
'I'lie 408 .Sialion W agon <k li\ ers 28 mpg on regiil.ir gas, is e.\tremel\- niiiihle in 
trallic and is eas\’ to park (il turns a lull eirele in just 8(i It.). Inelnded in die 
jiriee: faetori' halaneed wheels, Miehelin X tires, heater-deh oster, windshield 
waslu rs, elietrie wiiiers, eleetrie eloek, steering wheel look, leatheR-tti- interiors, 
and an outside rear-view mirror. ,See it at your nearest Peugeot dealer soon. 

Tforn afu ovof 500 Peugeot dealers ttirougho ut tho Uo'teiJ Sta!i._. Canada and Wex t r. For ill istrali.-d :.r i .• • •,;.ili n wagon nr sou an. wr V. : PeuQaot Inc., 

RoOfB :^10' 750 T fil'd Avenue New Vo'k 1 7, Nnw VOfk F nr ivo'so.is ip- vory sou youf noareit dojior O' wnto Cars Ovun.i.i., 1 . 80x ' 58. Long isiand C'ly J. N Y, 


H I 1 H PRONOUNCED B H 

403 Station Wagon 


*2490 


SfiiKTS ILI.VSTUATKP S'oi-t mbr r !>, I9S9 


faces in the crowd 


SCOREBOARD 

.-1 rnundup of the aportB information of the week 


BOATING Awsiraljans. habifiuil wfWfors 
of sfMiriini; irophips from other counlrieH. 
will try for sailinit's most prized hunk of 
silver. Sir K'rnnk Parker, two-fisted miin- 
iiKine dirprior of .\u.stralia's powerful Con- 
solidated Pre.xji, Ltd., annouiipecl forma- 
tion of a syndicate f(» huild art .Ai/.straltan 
challenger ftir the America’s Cup. and his 
first itc-m of l>usincs.s wa.s to charier the 
fameii 12-metPr Vim from its I’.R. owner. 
John Matthews. I'l'ni wa.s the boat that al- 
most <lpfeaied Ciihiinhiu in prerac'c trials 
t») decide the American defender in last 
year's race against Britain's Srepirr. Sir 
Frank will use the lines of Vim as the starl- 
ing point for his .\us.sip chatlenKer (which 
must be tlesigned and built in .Australiai, 
will then u.se r/tn us a trial h<irse. Olin 
Stephens, designer of both Vim and Co- 
/umhiti, is ready to design another and. 
hopefully. fa.sler I'.S. defeniler. 

BOXING In a return bout ('uba’s unde- 
feated Khirenlino Kernandez, l-tO-1 favor- 
ite. decided that attack was the best policy 
against .Mexico's (ia-spar Ortega, charged 
relentlessly for 10 round.s at Matiison Stiuare 
(Jarden, aiiaorbcd blistering punches and 
couiiterpunches to split decision. It was 
Fernandes' 22nd straight victory but first 
in which he did not drop his ofiponent at 
least once. 

Making his ilehut as welterweight, Ken- 
ny la»ne rt-covereil from gash above eye 
that interrupted fight for nearly minute in 
third round, won split derision over Virgil 
.Akins in Washingttjn. n.C. 

HARNESS RACING In second leg of the 
American Trolling Claasic. Driver Ruhard 
Kuxion fiicked Senator Prusl home two and 
a <)uurler lengths ahead of Jamin <.<rr pngr 
19'. For winning. Senator Frost ami Driver 



SENATOR t 


' LANA IN WINNER'S CIRCLE 


FOR THE RECORD 

BASEBALL -VA.VK 1 / // t II A'lS i to O orrf 

Tukv" (li'iHlx fur Jnjxinr.i- II ortd .‘srrirs. Tiikii<‘- 
7'.1 /I.A.'t/ff .N't '17/ f */t.l , HttH'kr' riihl’kuHilfr uhn 
pitrhfK unilrrhiinri, /o»<rrt Jl inning*, won iif( 
/l.lir gllUifM. 


rrn 

BOATING .If 1 1 'A', ounrl /.« H'l'ltiom T. 

U'liiii/eiirr. /’tioriii'v. -In'r, /Oirtri lig Hill .'Urn-t. 
fifNii. high putht rhiiiMpiiin fur n-hh J.SJS 

potHfr 'imnxMri/ r'n nrnr rrgiiHiiit; iifriiml: Mina 
Bardnhl. ou pcil hg OIr Hnrilnhl. Stallle. 

BOXING KHOIE M \('H KS , faurlh-rnnktil hriirg- 
urighl. prrUrimnil TKl) nret I'lil MrMurIrg, 
I’lirlliin i, Orr 

ffl.V/Il’ SASPY, l"-ruiiHil rplil i/rri«i«n oi-rr 
Kmilf (ififilh, rnir/rttrwn'ytrfj*, .Vrw VorL. 

CHESS MlKtlML TAL. g.1. Uhmui. IVr.rlif fjinf- 
Irngrrn ('htim TiMrnii”itnl, wilh -’ll 

HOHHY ir.-unir-otil VS. 

rkiimpinn. fifth n'ilh pniHln, higher Ihiin nug- 

line elm frum the U>«trrs lltintephrTi Tul nuu 
hue right la ehiillenge ui, rlil rhnmpiim .Mikhail 
Hiitrinnik. liiieeiu. Heel .March fat «'urt</ rkiirn- 
piunehip. 

DOC SHOW (•// CUtK '/".Sf.V OF r.WEU- 
SHAM I'rkingree , uanril hg Mr. ami Mre. V. I' 
Veniilile, .■iltan'ii. neir hohler of inirhl reronl fur 
fiMt-in-iAoK rtVtiirirji, ufler win in ehou- ii( A'nid. 
<H7(i. t'h. fkilr T'Sun of ('anrehinn hou hulile til 
tup nirarile, one mure Ihiin prerimee record holder. 
Iiile Ch. filing wiui <*/ .Sirriik Vtnl hu/er ' 

FLYING .l/.l.V VoSHAt), mimed PiUil af Ihe Year 
hv .VrJimniit pilule .Aeeorialitin, in reeugnilian of 
piuHeeriiig he hae done In relablieh rowiinr, en/e 
Iriineuceiinie croeeinge ailh eingle- and iwin- 
engine ernfl, and fur hie rrrorti nanelop, eoto flight 
frum Vaeahliinca to l.ne .\ngelre m ninDlt-cniiint 
plane laet J une. 

GOLF UuVli SA.KOEHS. Miami Heaeh, tf.Soii 
.SrjAnrii l^rii. \ iriiiteHr, hue Vegae, See,, with itie 
fur S( iinJiw. 

.SM.If .S.VA'-l/I. UOVC, FOHH. He fur tT.SOO Rl- 


Buxton were presented flowers hy Mot'ie 
Star I.ana Turner in the winner's circle (see 
afmrci. Deciding log of the classic will be 
raced on Nov. 11. 

HORSE RACING Sword llanrer. Under 
Kddir Arrarn, clinched Horse-of-the-A'ear 
honors in the homestretch of ihe Jockey 
Club Gold ('u|i at Aqueduct, leaving Round 
Table seven lengths behind as he reached 
the wire. Victory makes Sword Dancer the 
leading money winner of Ji>,5P. It was .Ar- 
caro's eighth Gold Cup win (srr page ICi. 

In year's richi*si race ($283,075 Warfare 
settled his fight with Tompion for 2-year- 
nld championship by romping home first 
in the Garden State Slakes, a half length 
ahead of Bally Ache, four and a half lengths 
in front of Tompion. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

4 Ben to>-eroft B-OonoldW Lrome' 0o>iy Pi'era. 
iceiork, John O. A.P.. Wooii HoMnletd, Worh- 

.ngton Poll, U.P.I. ID -led. A.P. 19 -lehn C. Z-m- 
(Tiarino". 26 — tail SagOaf, 27 — /amet F Cov"ai 
JB. 31 d’awBflj by A|ov 41 — Mo'wn t. Nawmon. 
47 — AP 56, SB And'ew $f. Gaorga, 69 rloward 
Hotki'-i BB Mo'r.j Hojenleld, 




l•l<IN(■E SAfp FAISAL. 
l!i. son of Saudi .Ara- 
bia's prime minister 
and nejihew of King 
Sand, became a top 
soccer pro.speci at 
rrincelon by knocking 
in seven of 13 goals 
made by ihe freshman 
squad this season. 


MRS. I'HAKI.E.S IIAH- 
TiKU.oMKW of Brook- 
line, .Mass., won N'orth 
and Sout h Seniors 
golf championship ai 
I’inehurst. N.C., by 
playing two unwaver- 
ing round.s despite chill- 
ing rains and wind for 
3U-llole total of J.'ib. 




iiiiAP ui'STP:An. 22- 
ycar-old Lulher Col- 
lege (Decorah. Iowa) 
fullback from Ml. Ho- 
reb.WLs,. in three yea r.s 
of varsity play and 25 
games carried the liall 
over two miles for a 
college record ni.shing 
liUal of 3.1170 yards. 


SO.SJA BOTII-MASN, 32. 
National League office 
worker, blasted notion 
no one loves an um- 
pire by marrying NL 
Ump Vic Delmore. Her 
reasoning: "I’m Ger- 
man, and German 
women want the man 
to be boss." 



HORSE RACING I.A FVBHZ.\: tKd.fHt Selima 
Slakre far 4-i(r<ir-ol<i filliee, / ’ i» m , in / -'47 4 5, 6 b ii 
head over /*uelicard. haurel, Md. Saining llualnie- 


MARATHON RIXO OKSAS'E.S'. Finland, third 
iHiernaUunal maralhun run veer elaeeie ig~inile 
niurer from .Marnlhnn hi .■\lhrne, in ran- 

ner-up:J. Jalian, S'ew Xeiiland, in il:i!7:.1!- 

WEIGMT LIFTING yi;.s'///.VoBC MIYAKE. JO. 
JiipeiH, ta’IIrreii ifi/rlj reeacil u hen he enatehed 
I'lr.S Hlograme [JiT poiindt, in 6(iH(aiHB'Ci(|At 
elaee, Tokgu. 

MILEPOSTS AN.‘dOVV('t;U; HHOMS’. 

SS. Ihtt' he i'k withdrauing hit famoue .IkIwij 
fti.iH the tpnele car racing field al Ihe 
end of Ihe gear, a-ill riimpele ontg in llrand Pric 
raring m the fiilute. Erplaintd flr«* n, "Tu rr- 
iniiin in ihr AmnI lining il ie neeeerarg la deeign. 
huilil and deeelop eompleleig nrw l■(lrJl eertg feu- 
geare. .tn urifinnrn prinlneliun car iinuld eland 
nhii'il ni inufA rAimce ne the prurerhiiil enoainill 
in getting la hell." 


niEf): M AH ADMIHAL. .i.n af Man u‘ H.ir. 
winnrr «/ Ihe Kenluekg iJerhg. Preakneee ami liei- 
jnonl Slaken in 1947. a' heringlun. Kg., /«U(i»'inip 
a full after l/eeoming ill, H'lir ,1f/i«i>ui won Jl of 
Am ie elarlu for On-nrr .S'dinurl 1). Riddle, gne <iMt 
uf the wniiF^ iinfB unre Hie miMl famaiie defeat 
wiu to .-ieohieciiil ill ii innieh rnee al Pimliru in 
lU.m. ,\fleT he nae rrlireil lo tliid H'lir .tiiinircll 
eireil l.l wianere of mote lAun tloil.oiiii. 




COIl.NEt.If.S .SHlPtl.PS 
JH.. after winning In- 
lernutional Class tie 
'1^ ■ Copjiet Trophy la.sl 

month, sailed his sail- 
^ / or fjilher'.s .3.3-fool 

.di'lcrii to victory in 
first singlehamled In- 
ternational Clas.s race 
off I-archmonl , N.A'. 


JOCK lU.'TCItlHOV, 7.5, 
first American to win 
British Open (1921 1. 
and for past seven 
years first to tee off in 
Masters (with 77-.vear- 
old friend ami i’GA 
winner Fred McI.,eodi. 
was elected lo I’GA s 
Hall of Fame. 







piii.scE chaKI.es. an- 
other soccer-playing 
prince w/fh prospects, 
was named captain of 
Cheam School junior 
first eleven. One dif- 
ference between him 
and most soccer play- 
ers; he apologizes when 
he knock.s them down. 


SPORTS ILLl'sTHATKe Souemhi r 9. I9!9 



' The tcliule ftunihj can henefit fri>rn kitee-hciuh." says Honitie ri ii<lilru, "Exervisex like thU reduce 

How to find more energy! 


If v'oii could find a new source of 
ciicrgv, \-oii would get a mnnher of 
diN’idends with it. Better looks, for 
example. Btdter life. Longer life! 

How can vou get it? Write for it! 
For new eiiergv, mail in the coupon 
from thi.s page and |•ece^^■c free the 
new PJit/sicdl /•h7;ie.v.v Manual, b\’ 
Bonnie Priuklen. 

It shows vou how to size up (he 
energy vou alreadv ha\'e. How to 
iiiN'est fifteen minutes of it in daily 
W'lifc/i "/ynugfiis Ei/uardi tcilh the .Veui" Tu> 


home e.xercises. .And how .soon %'ou — 
and \ our whole family — can expect 
to enjo}- dividends. 

Dividends include reduced ten- 
sion. Better figure. Better looks. .And 
increased enjoyment and skill in 
week-end sports. 

Booklet is easy to read. Lavishly 
illustrated. Contains charts on diet- 
ing and exercises which help vou to 
decide what is best for vou. The 
Ecjuilable Life .Assurance Society of 
idaijs. CHS-rV. 


the United Slates. Home Office: 393 
Sevi-nth .Vve.. New York 1, N. V. ' 

f 

I The EQUITABLE Life Assurance 

Society of the United States 
Box 1828, General Post Office 
New York 1, New York 

rli-usi- si'iul ITU- free Br)iinic- Bincldeirs 
V Phi/siraJ Eitnexx Manual. 
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FOOTBALL’S 7 " WEEK 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


THE EAST 

While Yak', upspt h> Darlmoulh 12 S, and 
Tonn. ?ihocke<l by Harvard 12 0. had their 
Ivy Ix*auuo hopes bruised a bit isre pinje 
iT I and Army was hard pre.ssed to escape 
with a 13 13 tie with Air Force isrr page 
1,1 I, unbeaten Syracuse and I’enn Slate 
continued to rush hearllonn toward their 
moinentnus date next Saturday. 

Intent on provinc that it is iniieed the 
best in the East, if net the nation, Syracuse 
turned loose its awesome power to bury 


BACK OF THE WEEK LSUV Billy Can- 
non went off like a 'ime bomb— and here 
he is, exploding for t‘9-yarii run of the year 
on punt return to beat Mis.sis.sippi T-3. 

poor Pill 3o 0. The Orange line opened 
gaping holes for Backs Gerharil Schwedes, 
Ernie Davis and Art Baker and then 
locked the door on defens**, holding the 
Panthers to minus-six yards rushing. But 
fourth-string Kulll)Ack Dan Backiewicz 
supplied the biggest thrill when hegrabbed 
a I’ilt pass and rati 100 yard.s for Syra- 
cuse’s last Uiuchdown. 

Meanwhile, Princi ion put down sudden- 
ly rambunctious l{mwn 7 0 to move up 
to .share the Ivy lead with Yale anil Bonn. 
Tailback Dan Sach-s hale and hearty for a 
change, sent the Tigers ahead with a third- 
quarter 13-yard sprint, but il look a de- 
lerrnincd goal-line stand in the closing 
minutes to hold off Fullback Paul Cho- 
quette and the aroused Bruins. 

In other games, ( omell saved face by 
overhauling t'olumbia 13 7 ; Holy fross de- 
feated Ciilgato 14 12; unilefealed Dcluwarc 
clobbered Ituigcrs 34 14. The top three; 

1. STRACUSC (S-O) 

a. PENN STATE (T.O) 

THE SOUTH 

The big news in the South, naturally, 
came from Baton Rouge, where ambitious 


l.sr squiggled past Mississippi 7 3 f.src 
page 40 1 to hold its No. 1 ranking. But 
their other rivals in the Southeastern 
r onference were still hopeful and waiting, 

Tennessee, propping for the next shot at 
LSU, ran over North ( arolinu 29 -7 as .sub 
Tailback Gene Etter gave LSU scouts an 
eyeful. Gene gained Ui4 yards, completed 
.six of eight passes for 153 yards and one 
touchdown, scored another and kicked 
a 31-yard field goal. 

Described by one SEC coach as ,Ioe 
Louis-type learn they stalk you, swat 
you once and you’re dead,” conservative 
Auburn saved its big swat for the third 
quarter, when Halfback Lamar Rawson, 
on his best running afternoon, scored from 
the one-yard line to beat Florida t> -I). 

Once-beaten Ck-orgia, .starving for rec- 
ognition despite it.s position at the head 
of the conference, overpowered Florida 
Stale 42 0 for its sixth vii'tory. Three 
touchdown passes by Quarterback Fran 
Tarkenton made it easy for the Bulldogs. 

Duke caught (ieorgia Tech dreaming of 
a bowl bid and shook up the Engineers 
with a 10 7 upset. Sophomore Joel Ar- 
rington provided the first eye-opener 
when he raced .Hd yards for a touchdown, 
and Art iJug' Browning, fa.st becoming 
an old hand at this .sort of thing, won it 
all with a 2d-yard field goal. 

Penn .Slate invaded the South and came 
away with an under-wraps 2K 10 triumph 
over much-ballered West Virginia. Quar- 
terback Richie Lucas, knockeil out early 
with a concussion, turned the offense over 
to sub Galen Hall, who expertly guided 
theNittany Lion.s to f heirse vent h straight. 


7TH WEEK LEADERS 

(;Vf.-1.4 .did/sfir,'.) 

SCORING TO PAT FGPTS. 

Kd Kovac. rincinnali 12 ft 0 72 

•N'oian June.s, Arizona .‘'late 7 ."I 6!i 

I'iTvis Atkins, N- Mex. State 10 5 0 65 


Tom Watkins. Iowa State 106 509 5." 

Pervis Atkins, .N- Mi'X. St. S3 5»3 T.O 

Dwight Nichol.s, Iowa Slate 1.54 532 3.6 

Dick Norman, Stanford 174 !i3 .'.34 1.2.')3 9 
Pete Hall. Marquette 161 77 .I7H 1,022 1 
Dick Soergel, Okla. St. ll'P 7l .622 «39 

TOTAL OFFENSE R P YDS. 

Dick Norman. Stanfonl .56 1,2.53 1.309 

Dwight Nichols. Iowa State 5.52 494 1.046 


Pete Mali. .Marquelle 51 1,022 971 

Syracu.se 462 2.r>!t4 432 

Iowa 42.'' 2.450 405 

North Texa-.^ Stall' -176 2,657 3K0 

TOTAL TEAM DEFENSE PLATS YDS. AAMEAVG. 

Syraou-se 2 k 5 575 il6 

LSP 405 1.005 144 

Mississippi 365 1,053 150 


South ( ariilina threw only four passes 
but two were good for touchdowns and 
the Gamecocks heat Maryland 22 tl; 
Wyoming’s Skyline Conference leaders 
defeated North farolina Slate 26 0 on 
Jim Walden's running and pa.ssing; The 
Citadel’s acnibalic Paul .Maguire snared 
two touchdown passes and threw one to 
get the Southern Conference leaders past 
William and .Mary 3S 13; Kentucky, 
roused by Cal Biril’s two long scoring 
runs, shocked Miami 22 3. The top three: 

1. LSO <7-9) 

2. Mlstlv*lpol («-l) 

THE MIDWEST 

Fur 13 year.< bruli-sh Oklahoma had me- 
thodically cut down its Big Eight rivaL, 


LINEMAN OF THE WEEK: Illinois’ Sturdy 
Bill Burrell, omnipresent guard anti line- 
backer, was in on 26 tackles, helped in- 
spired mini stymie strong Purdue 7-7. 

winning 72 limes in all, pausing only for 
a 13 13 lie with Kansas in 1947 and a 
21 21 lie with Colorado in 1952. But, last 
Saturday, (*oach Bud Wilkinson’s bubble 
burst. Nel>ra.>ika. a four-time lo.ser. caught 
the Sooners with their defenses dragging. 
The Cornhu.skers pushed ahead on Ron 
Meade’s 22- and 32-yard field goals anil 
Harry Tolly’s touchdown plunge ti) win 
25 21 for (’oach HillJennings, who learned 
bis football at Oklahoma as a player and 
a.ssistant to Wilkinson. .Anti to make mat- 
ters wor.se. Knnsu.s heal Io«a Siulc 7 0 
to tie the Sooners for the Big Eight lead. 

The Big Ten, settling down after a rau- 
cous start, began to look more and more 
likea two-team race. Unbeaten Northwest- 
ern made the most of a ’’breather” with 
Indiana to test ailing Ron Burton. The 
swift halfback responded with two Touch- 
downs anil the Wildcats won 30 13. 

Wiscon.sin. only a game behinil North- 
western and looking ahead to Saturday’s 
tussle with the leaders, ball-hawked Mich- 
igan to death, intercepting six passes, but 
had to fight for its life before beating the 
Witlverines 19 10. 

The rest of the Big Ten was playing 
cniiliniicd 
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LOOK WHAT’S 
NEW FOR YOU 


IN 1960 


LOVE THAT 


studebaker 


riRsT . for tiie liearc-throb dri\c of the year a 
pert, perky new convertible— only one of its kind 
sKCOND . the new easy-cntry. l-door work’n'play wagon: 
shorter outside, full cargo room inside nfxt . six 

stunning body styles— a full line to meet your IDhO needs 
Ai.so. glowing new fashion-fresh colors: superb new 
(piality tailored interiors; new appoimmcnis And 

all in the car that's been provf.n in 7'>0 mii.i.ion miffs of 
owNFK fSF. See, drive Tlie Lark today. Oar ol the year! 


Thf t.AHK for '60— world's first and only full tinr of new dimeiuion can—iwatlnOlr in 2 nnd -t-door sedans: 2 and i-door station wagons; 
sporty hardtop and exclusive converlible. Your choice of super economical Six or powerful I'-S, Mobilgas Economy Hun Leader. 




The deer belongs to the driver. 

The Triumph TR-3 already has its share of trophies. 
America’s largest selling sports car has bagged 1st in 
ela.ss at almo.st every major European rally in the past 
five years. 


too. Ea.sy handling, ready response and contour seats 
shorten long hauls, smooth out stop-and-go driving. 
TR-.1 economy sets your sights on savings. It will cost 
you $500 less to buy than any comparable sports car... 
and it will fleliver up to 35 miles per gallon. 



lb 


But you need no sports car “.savvy” to enjoy the TR-3. 
Rugged outdoorsmen find it takes them anywhere they 
want to go— anfl hack— nimble as a mountain goat, pow- 
erful as 100 hor.ses. The hunters’ ladies like the TR-3. 


6 reasons why the TR-3 is U. S. A.’s 1 sports car buy: 

1 . DISC IHIAKKS: Slanciard eciuipment on Iront wliecls for 
maximum braking rfficiency: will not farlp, grab or lock. 


4. FliAMK: Higid ' X' type for slatiilifv; rust-prnofod stool. 

5. IfAXP liHAKE: Racing typo— centrally mounted: has tpiick 
roloaso ' thniw-ofl" action. 


2. 799/ cc. ESCilNE: 100 horsepower: lop .speed: 110 miles per 
hour: acceleration ; O-.^O in 8 s«-conds. 

3. O’ E.4/’ 710 ,\': .}-s])oed: short throw for easy shifting: heavy duty 
synchromesh in 2tul.3rd and top offers rugged, smooth operation. 


6. I'lA’TCII: Heavy duty woven lining for longer lile. 

OPTIOS'AL EXTEAS: Overdrive, hard fop. rear seat, wire 
wheels, white wads and others (ask your dealer). 

SEIIVK'E: Dt‘:der.s in every state — over TOO of them in all. 


•Al U.S. I’orlsof Kiitry. plus stuU- atxl ur iot'al liiM-,-^liKhtly liiRtirt CiwnI SUimt.irrl Triuitiph Molor Company. Jiic . lJf|)( U 1 l!i, 174.'i lliiinilway. Nrw York I!) 



How much 
will you save 
on your 
next car? 

$1350— if it’s a Triumph Sedan, the 
“best engineered” car in its class... 
and you get immediate delivery. 

Buying a new British Triumph Sedan 
right now is better than putting money 
in the bank. It costs 81.000 less to own, 
$350 less to run, than the average car. 





You simply cannot get more value for 
the money in any car— not this year, 
not next year. 

And there’s no waiting for the fun 
you can have with the money you 
save. Because there’s no waiting for 
Triumph delivery. 

The Triumph is the “best engi- 
neered” of all economy cars... made 
by the people who make the famous 
TR-3 sports car. You can tell when 
you drive it. 

Triumph savings continue long past 
the purchase price. You get up to 40 
miles per gallon. It runs practically 
forever— up to 60.000 miles without a 
major overhaul. And the Triumph 
Sedan has a top speed of over 70 m.p.h. 
—cruises quietly all day at 65. 

Comfort? There’s more front seat 
head and leg room than in a typical 
American car. Yet the Triumph is 
5 feet shorter. .. mucA easier to park. 

Slop in at your dealer’s today. Set? 
how much you can save on a new 
Triumph. Then drive right out in the 
“best engineered” car in its class. 


SEDAN ONLY $1699* LIST 
ESTATE WAGON ONLY $1899* LIST 



•At U. S- PorU of Entry, pins state anrt^or 
lo<’al taxes, Slightly higher West Coast. White 
walls extra. 


FOOTBALL'S WEEK foiilitiueil 



NEW PACES OF THE WEEK: Dukc’s Art 

Browning (left) kicked 28-yard field goal 
to beat Georgia Tech 10-7; Gale Weid- 
ner’s fourth-period pas-ses caught Mis- 
souri ofi balance and set up two touch- 
downs as Colorado overtook Tigers 21-20. 

itself into oblivion. Illinois went into a 
seven-man line with two linebackers only 
a half-step behind to prevent l‘urdu<* from 
double-teaming its ends and tackles and 
.surprised the Boilermakers with a 7-7 tie. 
Ohio Stale’s Tom Matte pitched three scor- 
ing passes to outscore Michigan .State 30 
24, while Iowa ran over Kansas State 53 -0 
and Minne.sota defeatetl Vanderbilt 20 6. 

Navy’s ,Iim Maxfieid ruffled Notre 
Dame with his pa.ssing, and the Irish had 
to call on End Monty Stickles to bail 
them out. With 32 seconds left to play, 
Stickles kicked a 43-yard field goal and 
Notre Dame won 25 22. The top three; 

1. NORTMWESTEKN (6-Oj 
3. WISCONSIN (S-l) 

3. PURDUC (3*1-3) 

THE SOUTHWEST 

The eyes (and hands) of Texas linemen 
were all over .SMl”s Don Meredith as the 
Longhorns poured through to harass the 
talented quarterback. Meanwhile, Quar- 
terbacks Bobby Lackey and Mike Gotten 
steered the fast Texas backs through the 
battered SMU line to win 21 0. 

TfU stuck to power football in the 
mud at Waco and hammered Baylor 14 0; 
Arkansas edged Texas A&.M 12-7 on Jim 
Mooty's two touchdowns. The lop three: 

1. TEXAS (T.O) 

a, Tcu fs-a> 

a. ARKANSAS (S-l) 

THE WEST 

rsc’s might, lieginning to wear thin, man- 
aged to survive another test. t'aliTornia 
went ahead of the Trojans in the third 
quarter, hut the Bears couldn’t hold W’illie 
Wood, who scooted over from the seven- 
yard line to win for USC 14 7. 

Quarterback Bob Schloredt raised 
Washington's Rose Bowl hopes when he 
pa.ssed and ran the Huskies to victory 
over UCLA 23-7. Oregon, too, was .still in 
contention after trimming Idaho 45-7. 

.Stanford and .San Jose .State set the de- 
fense back 20 years, but the Indians pre- 
vailed 54 -38 on Dick Norman’s passing. 
The top three; 

I. use (6-0) 
a. WASHINSTON (6-1) 
a, ORECON (6-1) 


RED GRANGE 
PREDICTS 

Penn State vs. Syracuse 

Bowl bids and unbeaten records 
will be at .stake in the East’s big 
game. Richie Lucas has carried Penn 
State this far, but the powerful 
Syracu.se line and hard-running 
Halfbacks Ernie Davis and Ger- 
hard Schwedes will be too much 
for Nittany Lions. SYRACUSE. 

Penn vs. Yale 

Both were upset last week and will 
he aching to win. Penn's best team 
in years may find the .stubborn Eli 
defense too tough. YALE, 
use vs. West Virginia 
West Virginia is hardly a match 
for the best in the West. Quarter- 
back Willie Wood is in shape again, 
and USC will be ready for the 
Mountaineers. USC. 

Stanford vs. UCLA 
Stanford’.s Cactu.s Jack Curtice 
loves to see his team throw the ball, 
and he has a topnotch pa.s,ser in 
Dick Norman. UCLA is too incon- 
sistent. STANFORD. 

Taxa6 A&M vs. SMU 

SMU’s Don Meredith, rushed to 
distraction by the Texas line la.«t 
week, should have less trouble with 
Texas A&M. SMU. 

Texas vs. Baylor 

Speed, resourcefulness and sheer 
power have kept Texas unlieaten, 
and the Longhorn-s won’t falter 
against mediocre Baylor. The Texas 
backs can run and sophomore Jack 
Collins i.s one of the best. TEXAS. 

LSU VS. Tennassae 

Undefeated and No. 1 in the nation, 
LSU always manages to come up 
with just enough points to win. 
Billy Cannon, an authentic All- 
America, and the efficient Tigers 
will wear down Tennessee. LSU. 

Clamson vs. Duke 

Despite Duke’s upset of Georgia 
Tech, the Blue Devils will be oul- 
manned by the hig Clemson line 
and outpassed by Quarterback 
Harvey White. CLEMSON. 

Northwastern vs. Wisconsin 

Wisconsin, i>eaten only by I’urduc, 
can disturb Northwe.stern’.s Big 
Ten title hopes. However, speedy 
Halfback Run Burton is back, and 
he should give those big Wi.scon.sin 
linemen more than they can handle. 
NORTHWESTERN. 

Purdua vs. Michigan State 

Purdue, with Fullback Bob Jarus 
-supplying the punch, will bounce 
back from that Illinois tie to re- 
main alive in the Big Ten race. 
Slate lacks the depth. PURDUE. 

LAST WEEK'S RREOICTIONS: 

6 RICHT; 1 WRONG; I TIE 
RECORD TO DATEi 4a-1T-2 
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COMING EVENTS 



rangefhider-coupled 
or automatic reflex 



the finest '35’ you can own is a 

NIKON 


Xnvember 6 to Norember 12 

All limtr are K.S.T. 
* Color leheirion '• ■ Wtln ork radio 


Friday, \ 


Siilur(l(t!i, Xorembcr 7 



Sunday, Xorembcr S 

■ mm--- 





To say of one’s camera— “It’s a Nikon’’— to say that it is equipped with a Nikkor 
lens, is to express a measure of quality that has won the respect of the most 
knowledgeable, the most critical users of photographic equipment. 

Whether you choose the rangefinder-coupled Nikon SP or the Nikon F auto- 
matic reflex, the same quality is yours — the same meticulous precision, the same 
effortless handling case, the same incomparable Nikkor optics and the same 
rugged reliability. 

And you are sure of the finest possible results, for either Nikon is, in its 
class, the finest, the most advanced 35mm camera money can buy. 

Nikon SP Rangefinder-Coupled '35' with 50mm Nikkor f2 lens, S329.50; with 
50mm Nikkor fl.4 lens, $375. Features built in Universal Viewfinder System 
for six interchangeable lenses: 28, 35, 50, 85, 105 and 135mm. 

Nikon F Automatic Reflex ‘35’ with 50mm Auto-Nikkor f2 lens, $329-50. 
Features Fully Automatic Instant-Rcopen Diaphragm, Instant-Return Automatic 
Mirror and Instant-Action Preview Control. 



Sec your Nikon dealer for further details or write for literature to: 
Nikon Incorporated, DepLSI-1 1,111 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


Monday. X< 


Tuesday, Xovemher 10 


Thursday, November 12 
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Now fly Pan Am Jet Clippers across the Pacific . . . 
as well as nonstop to Euro pe and South America 


JETS TO HAWAII AND TOKYO 

Across the Piiciric. hu^r new lutftrontinenlal 
J<-l Clippers* — world's fastest airliinTS — 
Ily you to Hawaii in the incredihly short 
span of 4 hours and 55 ininiiies. This nils 
your High! lime almost in hutf. And Jet 
C!ip|K‘rs to Japan bring the Orient iioiirs 
nearer than ever Irefore. 


JETS TO 10 CITIES IN EUROPE 

Jet Clipjiers are now servine; Frankfurt, 
Di'isseldorf (Cologne, Amsterdam, Brus.sels, 
Hamlnirg. fiopenhagen, in addition to 
London. Parisand Koine. Xonstoperossinss 
in both dim-lions! Also I’an Am Hies ihe 
world's only Jet Polar service — bringing 
Ftiiope within 1 1 hours of the West Coast. 


JETS TO CARACAS AND BUENOS AIRES 

Pan .\m fci.s take you to Buenos .\ircs (via 
f!araeas and .\sunci6n) in 14!4 hours from 
New York. 'I’en hours faster than any [iru- 
pcller service! Wherever you Ily. choose 
either dfluxf or lau-(osl .service. Call your 
1 ravel .Xgent or any ol Pan Ain's 60 olhees 
in the U. S. or Cianada. 


Pan Am Jet Clippers. . . world's fastest airliners. . . on the 

World's Most Experienced Airline 



Q/vtv 





SPORTS 

ILLUSTRATED 


SWORD DANCER 

PROVES 

HIS POINT 

As if to silence any last doubters, the Horse of the Year won the 
race of the year by a smashing seven lengths over Round Table 


by WHITNEY TOWER 

T he mark of the champion is 
the ability to combine obvious- 
ly superior performance under the 
must demanding conditions with an 
ever-so-rare quality of personality 
that endears one man, or one animal, 
in 10,000 to those who have the priv- 
ilege of watching him in action. 

Sword Dancer is such a rare crea- 
ture— one in 10,000, maybe one in 
100,000. When this beautiful 3-year- 
old chestnut with the gleaming white 
forefeet won last week’s two-mile 
Jockey Club Gold Cup by an utterly 
convincing seven lengths over Round 
Table to nail down the title of Horse 
of the Year— a title which he had al- 
ready claimed convincingly with his 
victory in the Woodward Stakes (SI, 
Oct. 5) — he elevated himself in both 
performance and popularity to the 
same lofty pedestal from which, in 
years gone by, other American cham- 
pions. like Whirlaway and Citation 
and Nashua, have looked proudly 
down on row after row of thoroughly 
beaten rivals. 

Sword Dancer won the decisive 
Gold Cup with far greater ease and 


Bounding ahead on a drizzly, dark day at 
Aqueduct race track, Brookmeade Sta- 
ble’s Sword Dancer, under Jockey Eddie 
Arcaro, begins to pull away down the 
stretch on his way to a decisive seven- 
Plwtograph by Hy Peskin 


eclat than he displayed in his desper- 
ate do-or-die effort in taking the 
measure of Hillsdale and Round Table 
in the Woodward. Then he had to 
come between horses and the rail and 
survive a grueling drive down the 
stretch; this time he charged from 
third to first in one crushing spurt 
around the far turn and swept away 
from the field to win easily by a regal 
seven lengths. He won the way cham- 
pions are supposed to. His tentative 
hold on the title of Horse of the Year 
was being challenged by the greatest 
money-winning horse of all time. For 
weeks before Gold Cup day the ques- 
tion was argued: could the 3-year-old 
Sword Dancer beat the 5-year-oId 
Round Table again? Would the long- 
er, two-mile distance help or hurt the 
younger horse? 

Sword Dancer, with Jockey Eddie 
Arcaro up, stepped briskly into the 
Aqueduct paddock absolutely as fit 
as could be, to the pleased satisfac- 
tion of his owner, Mrs. Isabel Dodge 
Sloane, and his trainer, the popular 
young Elliott Burch (who nonethe- 
less was tense with anticipation). 


length victory in the Jockey Club Gold 
Cup. Tudor Era, who led most of the way, 
is 1>eateT). His jockey, Bill Hartack, looks 
back to see if he can hold off the oncom- 
ing Hound Table and save second place. 


Then Sword Dancer and Arcaro went 
the rest of the way on their own. 

In the lingo of the racetracker, they 
win it big. In fact, they murdered 
Round Table and 'rudor Era and the 
five other older runners. The last half 
mile of the contest turned into a rout 
instead of a horse race. 

The battle plan devised by Burch 
and Arcaro was to lay off the pace for 
at least the first mile of this long 
grind. There seemed little doubt that 
Bill Hartack would take Tudor Era to 
the front at the start. “Tudor Era has 
speed,” said Arcaro, “and everyone 
knows he can go a mile and a half any 
time. Give this sort of a horse his own 
way under a front-running jock like 
Hartack and he could be dangerous.” 

Hartack, as expected, broke on 
top and within a half mile was four 
lengths to the good of Round Table, 
while behind The Table were the long- 
shot Anisado and Sword Dancer. The 
four other starters — Inside 'I'ract, 
Dotted Line, Amanullah and Prom- 
ised Land — started behind the first 
quartet, and finished behind them. 

As the field passed the stands the 
first time it was still Tudor Era in the 
lead. Arcaro had Sword Dancer run- 
ning “real relaxed.” Paul Bailey— a 
last-second choice to ride Round 
Table— later protested that his horse 
was laboring every step of the way as 
though he didn’t like the going much. 
Like it or not, this day was never des- 
tined to be Round Table's. And Ar- 
caro made doubly sure. “I made up 
my mind,” said the Master later, “to 
make Round Table get to running 
leaving the three-quarter pole.” 

When Eddie clucked to his easy- 
going chestnut on the backstretch 
the second time around. Sword Danc- 
er moved smoothly but with devas- 
tating effectiveness. Round Table was 
going after Tudor Era, but Arcaro 
went after both of them. Going into 
the far turn he swept past Round 
Table, and Hartack on Tudor Era 
knew what was coming next. In a 
flash Sword Dancer ranged alongside 

continued 


COLOR OF THE WEEK: HORSE OF THE YEAR 
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SWEEP TO VICTORY h.V Swcirtl 
Dancer <9: came (in Iasi liim 
of fwo-nn'Io ntc('. 7’hircJ h«'hin<{ 
Tudor ?>u 'Si and Round Ta- 
ble (D as horses came down 
backstrctch, Sword Dancer 
moved suddenly ar I’/j-mile 
pole, passed Round Table eas- 
ily, collared Tudor Era and 
had the lead at 1 V* miles as 
horses came into homestretch. 
Then he drew away to lead 
by seven lenulhs ai linish. 
Round Table caujchl Tudor 
Era In stretch to finish second. 





SWORD DANCER cDiiluiiieil 

Tudor L’rii and then whizzed by him. 
“When I hooked the leader,” said 
Arcaro, “he came up empty and I 
knew then 1 was home free.” 

Home free he was, too, for as llar- 
tack looked apprehensively behind 
him to see what in the world had 
happened to Round Table 'who did 
get up to take second jtlace from him 
by a length and a quarter) Sword 
Dancer was pulling away almost ef- 
fortles.sly toward the finish line and a 
pot of .?70,790. As he drew closer to 
the wire he was greeted by the sort 
of thunderous applause that New 
York’s knowing audience reserves 
only for the great — and at race tracks 
usually only for the great who happen 
to be ridden by Eddie Arcaro. 

This Gold Cup victory, which hap- 
pened to be Arcaro's eighth, was 
something special. When Mr.s. Sloane 
hustled down to the winner's circle to 
greet her winning team, she turned 
to 'J'rainer Burch and exclaimed of 
Sword Dancer, "He's a dear little 
fellow.” 

"He certainly is," replied Burch, 
still shaking like a guy stuck in a 
Vic Tanny vibrator, “but I'm awful- 
ly glad he’s retired for the year." M rs. 
Sloane reached out to pump Arcaro’s 
mud-crusted hanil and asked, “What 
do you think of him now?” 

"What do I think of him?” said 


Eddie. “He isn’t a good horse; he’s 
a great one. He does things that only 
champions rio — like rate when you 
want him to, and move when you 
have to. If you were all scared that 
Hartack was going to steal it on 
Tudor Era, you shouldn’t have been. 
Nobody steals a two-mile race like 
this against a horse like Sword Danc- 
er. 'I'he only way you win a Gold Cup 
is to deserve it. And nobody deserved 
it more today.” 

BOY TROUBI.e 

'I’he most intriguing aspect of the 
41st Jockey Club Gold Cup — aside 
from the disappointing performance 
of Round Table, who gave Sword 
Dancer no trouble at all —was the pre- 
race question of which jockey was 
going to ride The Table in a race 
which Owner Travis M. Kerr ad- 
mittedly felt was just about the most 
important in his horse's fabulous ca- 
reer. The confusion \va.s not only 
awkward but unneee.ssary. 

It all started when Kerr and 
Trainer Willie Molter felt they had 
a pretty sure rider in Willie Shoe- 
maker. who had been Round Table’s 
regular jockey. But Shoemaker, as 
everyone else aroun<l the race track 
seems to have known, had given a 
promise to C. V. Whitney to ride 
Tompion in the Garden State in New 
Jersey on the same day as the Gold 
Cup. For some reason — which even 


Kerr cannot explain — the Round ’Fa- 
ble camp felt so sure that Shoemaker 
would he aboard their horse and not 
Tompion that until the eleventh 
hour they had failed to find a sub- 
stitute. .And while Shoemaker and 
his agent Harry Silbert were indeed 
anxious to ride Round Table ithe 
agents don't actually ride, but their 
language makes you think they do', 
they had a ready answer a month 
ago for anybody interested in their 
October 31 plans. 

"We gave first call to Mr. Whitney 
in the Cowdin, the Champagne and 
the Garden State,” said Silbert. “It’s 
true that we’d like to ri<le Round 
Table, but right is right, and if Mr. 
Whitney wants to hold us to our 
promi.se we’ll be at Garden State on 
the day.” Mr. Whitney, naturally, 
did still want Willie Shoemaker. 

The significance of this widely 
distributed mes.sage never flashed 
through to Travis Kerr until the last 
moment, and then there was frantic 
struggling to find another jock. Tlie 
rumors were all over: Henry Moreno, 
Willie Harmatz, and finally Bill Har- 
tack. On the morning of the Gold 
Cup Kerr himself tried to talk Har- 
tack into accepting tlie mount — even 
tliough Hartack was almost sure to 
ride Tudor Era. Hartack said no. “We 
had a misunderstanding in the sum- 
mer of 1958 in Chicago,” Bill ex- 
plained later, "and even if I could 
gel it I don't want his money that 
bad. I’ve lost respect for Mr. Kerr, 
and frankly I wouldn't ride that 
man’s horse if he gave me the whole 
pot.” 

Paul Bailey finally wound up with 
the ride on Round Table, and he did 
as well with it sis Shoemaker, Har- 
tack, Harmatz or Moreno would 
have— or even a combination of all 
four of them. A light drizzle for four 
hours before post time had not al- 
tered the track from fast, and both 
Kerr and Molter said they knew the 
track would not affect Round Table. 
Later, however. Bailey said he 
thought it probably had. 

The real answer is that neither the 
jockey mixup nor the racing surface 
defeated Round Table. In the morn- 
ing line of last Saturday’s newspa- 
pers Round Table’s jockey was listed 
as “No Boy.” Well, with nothing on 
him that afternoon but an empty 
saddle he would have still been beat- 
en — for the pure and simple reason 
that he was going against a real 
champion. Sword Dancer is one of 
the very, very best. end 
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WARFARE WINS THE RICH ONE IN NEW JERSEY 


T his has bickn a long year for 
horse racing, almost a dreadfully' 
long year. In 10 months I'l races with 
purses of $100,000 or more liave 
skipped past, settling little except 
for a few debts here and there. For 
tlie average racing patron there were 
few bright moments and fewer real 
memories. There wa.s no Native 
Dancer, no Tom Fool, no Nashua, no 
Swaps, no Gallant Man. no Tim Tam. 

Yet could it pos.sibly be that Rac- 
ing 1959 saved its good wine until the 
very last? Could it be that on one 
dreary, wet afternoon in New York 
and New Jersey two runners came 
forth to project themselves into 1960 
with their banners waving on high? 

Tlie demonstration given by Sword 
Dancer in the Jockey Club Gold Cup 
certainly makes him one of 'I'he Ones, 
Ihf handicap horse to watch next sea- 
son. And Warfare’s win in the Gar- 
den State in New Jersey may estab- 
lish this charcoal-gray son of Deter- 
mine as one oi the shortest-pricer) 
Kentucky Derby favorites in years. 

Warfare came east but a month 
ago. after a rather mild career in 
California, where he won only three 
races. His owner, Clifton Jones, 
thought lie saw some spark in the 
horse, however, and hoped that 
Trainer Hack Ross could build a flame 
from it. On October 5 at Aqueduct, 
Jones supplemented Warfare to the 
Cowdin. Cost to supplement and 
start: .$1,500. Result: victory. Profit: 
$44,195. Twelve days later Warfare 
was supplemented to the Champagne, 
the richest race ever run in New York. 
Cost: $11,000. Re.sult: victory. Prof- 


it: $l$9,195. Last week Warfare went 
after the Garden Slate, the world’s 
richest race. Cost: SI 2,000. Result: the 
same. Profit: $157,845. Meanwhile, 
the public started taking Warfare seri- 
ously. As the races got longer the odds 
got shorter. In the Cowdin he was 
10 to 1, in the Champagne 2 to 1 and 
in the Garden State 6 to 5. 

Unlike the other nine (.iarden State 
starters, except Tompion, Warfare 
had never been over an off track, 
and the surface for the Garden State 
came up sloppy. Standing by his 
barn in the morning Hack Ross said, 
“I don't know, but he doe.sn’t seem 
to me to be the type of horse that 
lias to carry his race track around 
with him. When he runs he doe.sn’t 
hit down hard ; he sort of skims along 
the top of the track, and to me that 
means that he should like a sloppy 
course. Of course, you never really 
know until the race is run.” 

Three hours before the race Jimmy 
Pitt, the trainer oS BaJJ.i- Ache, was 
chatting about his horse and the 
weather. “Mud,” he said, “moves my 
horse way up. He loves any type of 
bad surface. I hope it rains. I’m go- 
ing to have his rider, Bobby Ussery, 
send him to the front and let the 
field try to catch him.” 

Bally .Ache went to the front right 
from the gate, curving into the first 
turn a little more than a length ahead 
of his field. After six furlongs he had a 
bit more than that length, with War- 
fare’s jockey, Ismael iMilo) Valen- 
zuela. who was sitting in second jilace, 
measuring him. At the head of the 
stretch Warfare started wearing Bal- 


ly Ache down, and he went by him 
at the eighth pole. Bally .Ache tried to 
hold on, hut at the 16lh pole there 
was no longer any doubt. It was War- 
fare, driving, but drawing off. 

Ill the jockeys’ room afterward, 
\’alenzuela smiled and wiped hi.s mud- 
dy countenance. “The world’s richest 
race,” lie said. “The world’s richest 
race! Milo won it. Do you remember 
this race in 1955? My brother, Angel, 
rode the winner. Prince John. The 
race has been run seven times, and 
twice the Valenzuelas have won it. 
Twice! Angel is in California, and I 
shall go out there on Monday.” (War- 
fare will be shipped there, too, to be 
readied for the major J-year-old races 
at Santa Anita before the Derby.) 

"Are there any other Valenzuelas 
riding?” he was a.sked. 

“Yes,” he said. “There is my other 
brother. Albino. Maybe next year 
he will win the world’s richest race.” 

— Wn.I.IAM LudUKTT 



WARFARE il/’/fi skips ovef slopp.v guing 
past Rally Ache t<i win world's richest race. 


THE SENATOR STOPS JAMIN IN CALIFORNIA 


AK.MfSTiCE Day, now known a.s 
\'eterans Day, marks the end of 
the shooting in World War I. But 
next week when it rolls around again 
it will signal the resumption of hos- 
tilities in one of the best ruckuses 
Hollywood Park has seen in years. On 
that date a field of eight tiaiid-picked 
competitors will meet for the third 
and last time in the American Trot- 
ting Classic. The favorite undoubt- 
edly will be aggressive little Sena- 
tor Frost, who last Saturday justified 
the faith his bettors had show'n in 
him by pounding home in front. 


The Senator’s second-leg victory 
was doubly sweet in view of the fact 
that in the first race iSI, Nov. 2) he 
had been thoroughly whipped by the 
big Frenchman, Jamin. This time 
Driver Dick Buxton held the Senator 
in check along the rail until the 
stretch. Then, when Trader Horn 
drifted to the outside, Buxton urged 
Senator Frost through the hole and 
took over. The Senator trotted the 
mile in 1 :59 fiat, good enough for a 
comfortable 2 ' i-length lead over Ja- 
min, whose tlefeal was his first in 
the U.S. Trader Horn finished third. 


All three were under two minutes. 

Said Dick Buxton of Senator Frost : 
“This is a little horse, but he’s all 
heart.” And big, artichoke-loving 
Jamin’s French trainer-driver. Jean 
Riaud, ruefully confessed that “you 
cannot race wide all the way and beat 
a horse like Senator Frost — at least 
so long as he is not obliged to move 
off the rail.” 

The bigg(«t crowd in Western Har- 
ness Racing Association history is 
expected to turn out next Wednesday 
for the rubber match. 

— Frank McCulloch 
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SPECTACLE 

Photographed by Dan Weiner 


They pretend to be indifferent toward football at 
Harvard but, as the following pictures show, 
they always have a big time at the Yale game 


H arva 
take; 


Weekend 

at 

Harvard 


ARVARD, an institution which 
akes superiority for granted, 
is probably the only collejrc in 
the country whose undergradu- 
ates can assume a superior atti- 
tude about fielding a losing football team. This attitude, 
known far and wide as Harvard Indifference, reflects the 
fact that at Cambridge, caring is considered uncouth 
iitee pages 70 to 82). Nevertheless, at Harvard, as at the 
I’niversity of Texas [see cover) and most other colleges, 
Saturday's game serves as the focal point for the rich en- 
joyment of crisp autumn ww'kends, and if the team is a 
winner, as it has been the last couple of years, even Har- 
vard men find the enjoyment cri.sper. Those lucky 
enough to have no Saturday classes may meet one of the 
small feminine army of dates that converges on Cam- 
bridge from Smith, Wellesley, Vassar or the many New 
England girls’ prep schools in time for a quick stroll 
through the Yard (there is no “campus” at Harvard) 
before lunch at the Hasty Pudding, another club or 
one of the many student Houses. Then, with his date on 
his arm, the Harvard man joins the serpentine throng 
pouring over the Larz Anderson Bridge to Soldiers Field 
and the stadium. If Quarterback Charlie Ravenel makes 
a sensational play, as he is quite likely to do the.se 
days, the cheers that resound across the quiet Charles 
will be just as enthusiastic, and the cocktail parties 
in Cambridge after the game will be just as full of 
good cheer as if the Harvard man really cared the way 
they do in Texas and somehow we su.spect he docs. 


UNDERGRADUATE and his date meet on the steps 

of the Yard’s Memorial Church before departing for the game. 
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MARCHING 

llamtrd band ntepn 


from Ihe Yard (oivard flarrnrd Stadium, crimson-jacketed 
musically across Larz Anderson liridye over Charles River. 



EXULTING /„ Jiiic ('ri7iiKnn plan, Marrnrd man clapn handit and 

nhnvtn as his dale rcjuires {ahorei. Virlary orer Yale jirtnnpis round of 
toasis at tjipiral sindenis' par!}/ in Lon-ell House, <J Harvard dormiionj. 




EVENTS & DISCOVERI 



Carbo Cops a Plm 

rpiiK wniMSlBS, both gay and ain- 

ister, of Frankie Carbo, under- 
world commissioner of boxing, have 
included happy half hours in front 
of a television set watching Mr. Dix- 
trirl Allornei/, during which Frankie 
roots fur the hoodlums and snarls at 
D.A. David Brian: “Fll put ya in a 
hole, ya rat!” 

Last week New York’s Mr. Dis- 
trict Attorney Frank Hogan, who is 
no half-hour Hollywood fantasy, had 
Hoodlum Frankie himself in a hole. 
Carbo had a hard choice. He could 
plead guilty to indictments charging 
that he had been an undercover fight 
manager and matchmaker or he could 
try to prove that he was no such 
thing. 

It Frankie Carbo chose the latter 
course and attempted to defend him- 
self in court, some important people 
might be embarrassed by evidence 
the district attorney would probably 
introduce. Prominent among these 
would be notorious James D. Norris, 
onetime president of the now-dis- 
solved International Boxing Club, 
who had successfully pleaded that 
his heart might not stand the strain 
of an appearance in court As Assist- 
ant District Attorney Alfred J. Scotti 
told the jury, Carbo’s power in box- 
ing “stemmed largely from his great 
influence over the IBC”— Lr., over 
Norris. 

Thinking things over while the jury 
wa.s selected, a wan Carbo made his 
decision. He pleaded guilty to three 
counts that can jail him for three 
years and thus saved his sportive old 
pals from being exposed in court. 
There w'as reason to believe that this 
decision was not so much romantic 
adherence tothe Mafia code of silence 
as submission to orders from his su- 
periors in the mob. 

After copping his plea, Carbo went 
back to the jail hospital (he is a 


diabetic) to await sentencing on No- 
vember 30. After that he will be de- 
livered up to Los Angeles to face a 
federal felony indictment charging 
him with attempting to extort a 
share of Welterweight Champion Don 
Jordan’s purses, a charge he will 
share with Truman Gibson. Norris’ 
executive officer. 

When that is all over, Frankie Car- 
bo will face a civil suit for collection 


of back income taxes totaling $750,- 
719.57. He has been known to bank 
as much as $300,000 in a single year 
(1946) and fighters he has controlled 
have been known to end their careers 
deep in debt. 

Now it seems certain that Frankie 
Carbo, the old Murder, Inc. trigger- 
man who has gotten away with mur- 
der more than once in his career, is 


“// trouM look so n/re on (he other end of the mantel.” 
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EVENTS & 
DISCOVERIES 

about to pay an installment on his 
debt to society. 

Unheard of 

S OME BIG HUNKS of ice fell out of 
cloudless skies over the eastern 
part of the country the other day, 
and almost certainly a reasonable ex- 
planation of the phenomenon will be 
forthcoming at any moment. It took 
no time at all last week to identify 
that vehicle from outer space streak- 
ing across the New York skyline. It 
was just a new kind of weather bal- 
loon. Most sensations of this kind 
evaporate between newspaper edi- 
tions. But who is going to explain 
away that mysterious thing that's 
been running loose in the State of 
Maine for weeks now? 

Some aay it’s a wild dog, b\it as 
someone else said, "If that’s a wild 
dog, he's more’n wild, he’s peculiar.” 
Charles Cogwell of Holden la village 
near Bangor) describes the thing he 
saw near Branch Pond as an animal 
five feet long, three feet high, with a 
tail the length of its body. 

The thing’s been seen all over the 
territory. "Ayuh,” said Don Wil- 
liams, a gun salesman in the L L. 
Bean sporting goods store at Kreeoort. 
“We’ve heard considerable talk about 
the critter. Some say it’s a timber 
wolf or maybe a mountain lion.” Mr. 
Williams was asked if mountain lions 
are common in his vicinity. "Not 
common, no,” said Mr. Williams. 
“Unheard of.” 

Newspapers in Bangor and Portland 
have been trying to run down the 
story with no luck. Game Warden 
Virgil Grant and Robert Sawyer, a 
trainee officer, told reporters they saw 
the thing on the back road from Lin- 
neus to Oakfield. “Ayuh,” said Grant. 
“It appeared to stand 30 inches off 
the ground and was four feet long in 
the body, with a 36-inch tail.” He 
thought a moment and added, “Had 
red eyes, ayuh.” 

Norville Reid of Houlton saw not 
one unexplained animal but two. Bill 
Betterly of Dedham spotted one in a 
field adjoining his property. Others 
reported sightings around Jackman, 
Lincoln ville and Millinocket. As more 


ALL YOURS, 

Some ueeks ago on these pages we re- 
ported a discussion that took place in 
the Harvard Law School (SI, Oct. 26). 
The discussion, held under the super- 
vision of Professor Lon Fuller, con- 
cerned itself with the ethics of various 
/orm« of subterfuge on the sports field, 
with particular emphasis on the ques- 
tion of whether a baseball catcher who 
“pulls” a ball into the strike zone to 
fool an umpire is acting with more or 
less ethical sanction than a football 
player who feigns injury to fool a ref- 
eree. The ensuing argument promptly 



PROFESSOR KAMISAR: ProfeSSOr 

Fuller likens the catcher’s action in 
"pulling” balls into the strike zone 
and exclaiming, “Look where my 
glove is!” to a lawyer’s advocacy. 
Would not improper legal argument 
be a more apt analogy? Is it within the 
bounds of propriety for a lawyer to 
strive to mislead or deceive the court 
as to the facts of the case on which 
he seeks a ruling? 

True, theoretically the umpire re- 
mains free to make his own choice, 
but don’t the catcher’s tactics make 
it much more difficult for the umpire 
to make an objective choice? The 
whole point of the catcher’s tactics is 
to pressure the umpire into calling the 
nejt close pitch in his favor, is it not? 
Furthermore, aren't the catcher’s 
tactics likely (if not calculated) to 
incite the many thousands of fans in 
the stadium? To encourage them— 
as if they need much— to heap verbal 
abuse on the umpire? Isn’t the catch- 
er, then, acting very much like, say, 
the prosecutor who appeals to the 
prejudice of the courtroom audience 
and/or the crowds waiting outside, 


PROFESSORS 


leaped from our pages to the halls of 
the University of Minnesota Law 
School, where Professor Yale Kamisar 
and his students look instant issue 
with (he conclusions reached by Pro- 
fessor Fuller and his students. Professor 
Kamisar wrote us a tetter about it. WV 
sent the letter to Professor Fuller, who 
replied with another letter. Since both 
of these learned gentlemen are obvious- 
ly well qualified to defend their views, 
we ourseli'es feel it the better part of 
wisdom to retire and turn the floor 
over to them. 


with the full realization (if not the 
hope) that they may coerce the judge 
and jury? 

Fuller argues that the catcher’s 
tactics and the football player’s 
feigned injury should he viewed from 
the position. “If one can do it, all can 
do it.” "Should there be an injury 
following every play in football,” he 
continues, “the game would soon de- 
generate into an uninteresting farce.” 
This sounds very much like the famil- 
iar argument from the “wedge princi- 
ple.” England’s Glanville Williams, 
another eminent professor of juris- 
prudence, has said of such an argu- 
ment as this: 

“It seem.s a sufficient reply to say 
that this type of reasoning could be 
used to condemn any act whatever, 
because there is no human conduct 
from which evil cannot be imagined 
to follow if it is persisted in when 
someofthecircumstancesarechanged. 
All moral questions involve the draw- 
ing of a line, but the 'wedge princi- 
ple’ would make it impossible to 
draw a line, because the line would 
have to be pushed farther and farther 
back until all action became vetoed.” 

In any event, I fail to see how the 
"wedge principle” aids Fuller. The 
practice of feigning injuries to stop 
the clock to conserve time for a touch- 
down drive has some very substantial 
limitations by definition. There is 
no conceivable point in resorting to 
such tactics when there are 20 min- 
utes left to play, or 10, or probably 
even five. And, of course, there is no 
point in the leading team resorting to 
such tactics. On the other hand, the 
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practice of trying to sway the um- 
pire’s judgment on a pitch has no 
comparable "built-in” limitations. 
There is as much to be gained from 
these tactics in the first inning as in 
the eighth or ninth. Furthermore, 
hath teams can and do engage in the 
practice — and <il the mime time. For 
example, with two out and the count 
three and two, the batter may leap 
away from the plate to persuade the 
umpire the pitch was too tight and or 
throw his bat away and trot down 
to first base, to persuade the umpire 
the pitch was ball four. At the mime 
linu- not only may the catcher be 
"pulling” the ball into the strike zone, 
but the pitcher may be striding off 
the mound toward the dugout in an 
effort to persuade the umpire the 
pitch was strike three and the side is 
out. And taking the "if one can do it, 
all can do it” approach on other plays, 
the first baseman will receive the 
shortstop’s throw and whip the ball 
around the infield as if the throw were 
in time, the outfielders will be trap- 
ping line drives, but pretending to 
catch them, the infielders will be tag- 
ging sliding base runners icilhoHl the 
ball, ad infinitum. 

A baseball game is supposed to be 
an athletic contest, not a debate tour- 
nament or a Broadway drama. The 
ballplayer is there to play ball, not 
to make like Clarence Darrow or 
Spencer Tracy. As Professor Fuller 
himself has reminded us in his pro- 
vocative book, The Law in Quest of 
Itself, “the commonest stupidity con- 
sists in forgetting what one is trying 
to do.” 



PROFESSOR FULLER: I was accurate- 
ly reported in Sports Illustraticd 
as disapproving feigned injuries and 
as approving the practice by which a 
baseball catcher "funnels” the ball 
into the strike zone as he catches it. 


Profe.ssor Kamisar would squarely 
reverse these moral judgments. In do- 
ing so, my learned colleague is, I sub- 
mit, profoundly in error. 

There are sound reasons (having 
nothing to do with "deceiving" the 
umpire) why a catcher should stand 
close to the batter, "ride with the 
pitch” and draw the ball toward the 
middle of the strike zone (see George 
"Specs” Torporcer, BasehnH—From 
Bark Yard to Big League, 1954, pages 
55 57 1. That being so, I see no reason 
why he should not catch the ball as 
“persuasively” as he can from the 
standpoint of getting called strikes. 
Nor should the game be taken with 
such solemnity that a little enliven- 
ing touch of advocacy may not be tol- 
erated. After all, we should remember 
the remark of an oldtime umpire— a 
remark pregnant with meaning for 
legal and moral philo.sophy— "some 
is balls and some is strikes, and some 
ain’t nothin’ till I calls ’em.” As an 
interested party in these decisions, 
the catcher ought to be accorded some 
share in shaping those that fall in the 
third category. 

Professor Kamisar's argument 
about the "built-in” limitation on 
the use of feigned injuries simply 
confirms my condemnation of that 
practice. Until the game is on ice, it 
would be to the advantage of any 
team with the ball to feign an injury 
after every play to gain more time to 
set up the next play. This is not done, 
because if it were, no one would want 
to watch or play the game. There is, 
then, a kind of tacit and very vague 
agreement not to push feigned in- 
juries too far. 

The result of this is to put a pre- 
mium on violating this agreement or 
on pushing its boundaries to the 
outer limit. The so-called "built-in” 
limitation on faking is exactly the 
same as the “built-in” limitation on 
slugging— "Don’t slug too much, or 
we’ll step up our own slugging.” 
There is the difference, however, that 
the umpire who wants to avoid se- 
rious injuries can stop slugging, but 
can’t stop apparent faking, precisely 
because to do so would be to run the 
risk of causing serious injury. 

It is one thing to take a slight ad- 
vantage of an umpire’s slowness of 
visual response. It is another thing to 
take advantage of his desire to sec 
that no one gets killed. 


and more renorts came in. Hale Joy, 
assi.stant editor of the weekly Klls- 
worlh American, did his Yankee best 
to stave off panic. If some deer hunter 
happens to plug one of these animals, 
he editorialized on his front page, 
"the mystery will no doubt be solved.” 
Meanwhile State of Mainers are in a 
state of confusion and, like mountain 
lions and wild dogs five feet long, 
where they live that’s not uncommon, 
it’s unheard of. 

The Golf ing Starter 

O NK MKASURE of the importance of 
the program at Washington’s 
Laurel race track this Wednesday is 
the fact that Eddie Blind will turn 
up without his golf clubs. Eddie, an 
amiable 6-footer and the official start- 
er at Laurel, is one of that small com- 
pany of turfmen who care more about 
how a race begins than how it finishes. 
By the time the horses are off and 
running in any lesser race than the 
International, Eddie is apt to be 
thinking about another sport— his 
favorite— and even setting out with 
his golf clubs to knock a few balls 
around the infield before the next 
race starts. 

Eddie got the golf habit from an 
aunt named Clara Tweedale about 
30 years ago and in the years since 
has polished his game to a middle- 
70s average against competition 
ranging from Eddie Arcaro to Fred 
Astaire to Jock W’hitney to Jim Tur- 
nesa, who made him so nervous he 
shot an 85. 

Most of the time, however, golf 
calms Eddie’s nerves. "I start about 
2,500 horse races a year,” he says, 
“and the pressure is such that I’ve got 
to have a change. Otherwise I couldn’t 
stand it. I’d go nuts. 

"I’ve had my finger broken by 
W’ar Admiral, my ankle broken by 
Beau Pilot, my nose broken by Phar- 
aoh Warrior, my arm broken by 
Daily News, and a horse named King 
Saxon even bit me. This is a tough 
business.” 

Eddie has started every Interna- 
tional since the race’s inception (and 
13 Preaknesses as well), and it always 
gives him more trouble than a sliced 
three-wood. Because most of the 
horses are foreign, a walk-up start 
has been used, not without difficulty. 

continued 
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Last year, when there were four false 
starts, the horses “kepi foming at 
me like the Charge of the Light Bri- 
gade,” says Eddie. “The Russian 
horse Zaryad was so damn anxious 
he wanted to take my place a.s starter. 
Then he broke badly when the time 
came. 'I’hey probably .sent him to 
Siberia.” 

This year Blind will have a Euro- 
pean-type starting barrier for the In- 
ternational. The barrier looks like a 
ter nLs net of wire mesh, and shoots 
up and out at the starter's touch. It 
is an efleclive block to an over- 
anxious horse, threatening to hang 
him up like so much wet wash, Rus- 
sian horses included. It should make 
this year’s International start eas- 
ier. but Eddie Blind is still worried. 
“I’ve got a lot to think about on 
International Day,” said Eddie last 
week. “I’d like to please everybody 
or somebody’ll say, ‘That lousy Ed- 
die Blind.”' Then his eye.s took on a 
dreamy look. “Everything I hit these 
days goes to the right,” he mused. 
“I think it might be my driver. 1 hit 
my three-woods O.K.” 

Keystone Dog 

AT ONii TIMIC or another the Com- 
^ monwealth of Pennsylvania has 
olllcially adopted the keystone as its 
state symbol, the hemlock as its 
tree, the rufled grouse as its bird, 
the mountain laurel as its flower and 
the white-tailed deer as its animal. 
(A doubtful honor for the deer, 
which sports-minded Pennsylvanians 
slaughter by the tens of thousands 
annually.) Rut, by some oversight, 
Pennsylvania ha.s no otlicial dog. Nei- 
ther, for that matter, has any other 
state, but there are those in Penn- 
sylvania who feel the lack deeply. 

The leading canine candidate be- 
fore the state’s legislature at this 
reading is the great Dane. This nomi- 
nee was put forward by Mrs. Henry 
Peirsol of Swarthmore, who has lob- 
bied for her pet project these 12 years 
past and maintains somewhat mysti- 
cally that the Dane "is our theoretic 
stale dog” in any case because of 
its historical connection with \\ il- 


liam Penn. He apparently owned one. 

Mrs. Peirsol henself owns, as it hap- 
pens, a beagle, but the beagle, she 
declares, is long on ears and short 
on dignity and hence unqualified as 
state dog. Representative Charles .lim 
of Westmoreland County is outstand- 
ingly pro-beagle, but much too blunt 
about it. His motion in favor of bea- 
gles — “The beagle is hereby selected 
and adopted as the state dog of Penn- 
sylvania” — was so unadorned with 
the fancy phrases of legislative maj- 
esty that it was squelched in the 
House 81 to 111. The great Dane 
bill, on the other hand, inspired by- 
Mrs. Peirsol’s drive, contained eight 
“wherea.ses” and one “therefore,” 
and consequently swept the lower 
chamber 113 to 77. Included in its 
rhetoric were some challenging 
thoughts: “Whereas the great Dane 
is prominently depicted in the Gov- 
ernor’s reception room painting as 
the 'best friend' of the founder of 
this commonwealth, William Penn, 
and ; Whereas the outline of the great 
Dane’s head resembles the outline of 
the commonwealth’s boundaries . . . 
and: Whereas the physical and other 
attributes of the great Dane— size, 
beauty, intelligence, tolerance, cour- 
age, faithfulne-ss, trustworthiness and 
stability— exemplify llu)se of Penn- 
sylvania. . . . Therefore . . . the 
great Dane isselected, designated and 
adopted a.s the oflicial dog.” 

Early debate on the dog bill was 



No Horns, No Shoot! 

He called n .noo.se. 

P'orgi-n i.ic rule. 

Who’d li.vc lO buy 
A nice <iead mule? 

- S. UmakB vkkek 
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punctuated with .scattered barks in 
the House until Democratic Majority- 
Leader Stephen McCann reminded 
members, "It is undignified to bark in 
the House.” Some representatives, 
being mildly- disposeil tow-ard dog 
legislation, voted for both the Dane 
and the beagle: some, on the other 
hand, would have neither. “A state 
canine,” sai<l Representative Charles 
Auker (R.’i, “would be asinine.” Even 



famed Pennsylvania dog-breeder Lina 
Ba.S(iuelte, the onetime Ziegfeld f’ol- 
lies and silent-cinema darling, was in- 
clined to this point of view. Now Mrs. 
Frank Vincent Mancuso, Lina says 
that great Danes make better pets 
than husbands do (she has had doz- 
ens of the one, a half dozen of the 
other), but says, too, “I can’t .see 
that the great Dane should be a slate 
dog. It’s a damn silly thing.” 

May-be the Republican Senate, 
which got the dog hill from the Dem- 
ocratic House, felt the same way. In 
any case, it promptly recessed. 

Percomorpliic Prognosis 

Y kars before the meteorologist 
and the toothy TV girl insinuat- 
ed themselves into American life, men 
put their trust in home-grown weath- 
er forecasts. And seldom were peas 
planted or picnics planned without 
scrutinizing groundhogs, muskrats, 
crickets, ducks, frogs, leeches op wool- 
ly-bear caterpillars. Along with a lot 
of other oldtlmey ideas, the forecast- 
ing faculties of bugs and things have 
been laughed away by stuffy old sci- 
entists. But they haven’t dashed cold 
water on one poor fish — the perch. 
"They- can’t,” say-s Mathon Ky-ritsis, 
a weather wizard of Waukegan, 111. 
“Perch as forecasters are infallible.” 

Like geese flying south, says Ma- 
thon, perch in Lake Michigan strike 
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l^HIVAS REGAL SCOTLAND’S PRINCE OF WHISKIES 
has been mellowed by attentive care year after year. Chivas Regal’s 
superb flavor has made it America’s most wanted premium Scotch Whisky. 
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GUARANTEED TO GO THRU 1CE,MUD OR SNOW OR WE PAY THE TOW! 

and unmatched for whine-free, dry- pavement mileage! 



Town & Country tires will GO through country drifts or driveway snow 



Only Firestone gives you this Guarantee plus Triple-Action Traction 


On a country road or in your own driveway, 
here's the pulling; power you need for winter 
driving! Firestone Town and Country tires 
give you extra mileage on dry pavements too. 
That’s because of Firestone Rubber-X, the 
longest-wearing rubber ever used in Firestone 
tires. Put these Firestones on your rear wheels 
now. They’re available in tubeles.s or tube- 
type with S/F tSafeiy-Fortified) nylon or 
rayon cord, all-black or white sidewall.s, in all 


sixes for American and imported cars. .\nd 
they’re guaranteetl to go through ice, mud or 
snow— or your Firestone Dealer or Store pays 
for your tow! 

"FI re one 

TOWN & COUNTRY TIRES 
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with extra bite with extra «rip prevents paeking 
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out for deeper water at the first ripple 
of winter. The deeper they go and the 
farther they swim from the shore line, 
the harder the winter will be. Mathon 
knows this is so because he has fished 



perch from the lake for 40 years. And 
in 18 years of prophecy, he’s been 
wrong only twice— errors in interpre- 
tation, he gladly acknowledges, no 
fault of the fish. 

Last week Mr. Kyritsis had the 
coming winter’s percli prediction in 
hand, applicable for the Great Lakes 
region as far west as Omaha, as far 
north as Sturgeon Bay, Wis. and as 
far east as Detroit. It is a prediction 
favorable only to fuel dealers. Ma- 
thon’s two boats, dragging nets 90 
feet down and six miles out, caught 
only 250 pounds of perch. At 140 feet 
down and 12 miles out. they caught 
800 pounds of perch. “Last year was 
cold enough, but this year the fish 
have started for the deep water 10 
days earlier even than they did then,” 
says Mathon, shivering happily in 
the anticipation of frigid weather 
ahead and a further impeccable rec- 
ord of percomorphic prognosis. 

Grass Roots 

■pAoNALD M. Ferguson of the Aus- 
-*^tralian Tennis Association recent- 
ly predicted the world’s two leading 
Davis Cup nations, Australia and the 
U.S., would soon support a move- 
ment toward grassless cup play, in 
deference to countries where no grass 
courts are available. 

But Ferguson reckons without the 
likes of Jack Evans, a Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama tennis buff who views such 
anii-grass talk as treason. He believes 
grass is as vital to tennis as balls and 
a net. “Without grass.” he says, “ten- 
nis would die, because the esthetic 
qualities of grass are the hard core. 


the grass roots as you might say. of 
the game itself. Without grass, tennis 
just doesn't have the prestige the 
game should have. Unless you're on 
grass you aren’t playing tennis.” 

Suiting his deeds to his philosophy. 
Evans has brought a flourishing 220- 
family tennis club to Tuscaloosa and 
provided it with its first grass courts 
in just one year’s time. Some of the 
country's most knowledgeable ama- 
teurs (Bill Talbert, Gardnar Mulloy, 
Dick Savitt) played on Evans' grass 
and even likened it to the velvet of 
Wimbledon. Then, last week, two old 
pros. Bobby Riggs and Don Budge, 
who have competed on the world’s 
finest courts, teamed up to win the 
doubles in what Tuscaloosa proudly 
calls The Southern Professional Grass 
Courts Tennis Championships. 


The courts are fine, said Budge 
after the final match, though Jack 
Evans might as well know now that 
Don doesn’t like to play on grass. 
Fine indeed, echoed Riggs, who does 
like grass and promised to be l)ack 
next year to play in Tuscaloosa. .All 
this, mind you, in a part of the coun- 
try where tennis itself is a curiosity 
and grass courts almost unknown. 

It was a modest tournament to be 
sure, but with it Jack Evans made a 
point; Gra.ss courts are practicable for 
small tennis clubs. “Building them 
isn’t as complicated as you’d think,” 
he .says. “All you need is a level area, 
good strong grass and tender care.” 

If that’s all the suburban home- 
owner needs to grow a fine lawn then 
how come it’s still harder to raise good 
grass than children? end 



“.Ahhomhcc H quickly: ‘Will the oivncr of ear hearing license plate B^VGIG 
kimihj report to the parking lot.' ” 
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RAI1.BIROS get soaked in front of Nakayama’s vast new pillar- December when they pick by ballot which horses start in 2 mil- 
less grandstand. But the 100-yen bettors have their day in lion yen t$5, 555) Arima Memorial, Japan's second-richest race. 



INFORMATION board lists dope for the day’s racing. There are 12 Thor- 
oughbred tracks in Japan which arc run by a semigovernmental foundation. 



FANS line up at the windows to ca.sh their tickets. 
There are, in addition, oil-track betting offices, and 
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RAILBIRDS 
IN JAPAN 


I Mi’iiOViNc tlie lireed at Xakaya- 
ma. a rarecovrsv ovlshU- Tokyo, is 
as se<lu!ous a i)ursuit as it is at Acju**- 
(luct. but an ac'<M<lental ( )cci<l(>ntal 
plunger might well be clisoriente<l by 
the (Jrienlal rehtiements. Only 2i>' ; 
of the bets are made on win. plaee 
and show, the rest being plaeefl on a 
chancy proposition called forecast, 
which means picking the first and sec- 
ond horses in a race in that order — 
oh. brother! There is a morning line, 
but, sportingly, no tote board to re- 
flect changing odds. Instead of pari- 
mutuel machines, N'akayatna employs 
2,500 girls lat Tic a day', who sell 
tickets, count stub.s. tot up on aba- 
fuses, dash around feeding mysteri- 
ous information into tiny adding ma- 
chines and, shortly after the race, 
come up with the payoffs. There are 
1 2 races, starting at 10:30 a. m., and the 
horses run clockwise, but it’s as hard 
to go hor.-.e ahead as it is at Aiiueduct, 

i‘holoyroph;t /)(/ Jtrry Cooke 



BETTORS hunker down in .Iai)ane-><e fashion lo study their fcjrtn sheets. Japan has the 
usual complement of experts and tipsheets, but louts are banned from the track. 




.•liillj 
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the play from these ofTrjes is relayed by short-wave child eiilhusiasi irreverently interrupt^ the .solemn ritual of picking a 

radio to the track and figured into the pay<ilTs. winner. Children are wtdeome at the track, but should be .seen, not heard. 
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ATTRACTING MOST ATTENTION AMIDST SLEEK ENTRIES ALIGNED FOR JUDGING ON LAWN OP DEL MONTE LODGE IS FRINGED SURREY 



A DAPPER MG rfCfives a atreamliriHl oU-aninK from sportily attiri-d work«;r willing 
to show that an entrant must literally stoop to conquer in a Concours d’El^gance. 


WONDERFUL WORLD conlitiued 


GAGGLE OF 
GLISTENS IN 

C ALIFORNIA sunlight met its match 
and more in the gleaming bright- 
work of a gaggle of the nation’s most 
bedazyJing autos at Pebble Beach, 
Calif, the other tlay. They were gath- 
ered together for the lOih Annual 
Concours d’filegance, a high-toned 
fashion show of motordom’s elite. 

'I’o achieve the high poli.sh the oc- 
casion demanded, the elegant owners 
of the elegant entries use<l virtually 
every known cleaning device and po- 
tion from toothbru.sh to glycerin to 
expunge any lurking dust mote from 
each gleaming surface. Then the If? 
judges seeking smudges or some hint 
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ID CHAMPAGNE 


CARRYING PUNCH SOWI 


DABBING at ent'inc block of BuKalti owned by Charles Di Limur hrings to it final 
glow to match coruscating fenders that look much like great gleaming drops of oil. 


iNo AWE of auto huffs is given Rolls Iloyce Phantom I, owned by Michael Stri 
if BiTkeley, The Rolls received much buffing of its own before winning its clas 


of unauthenticity crawled in, about 
aiul over the dazzling array of Rolls 
Royees, Jaguars. Cords and Bugattis 
to decide which car wa.s the most im- 
peccable repre.sentative of its class. 

The best-in-show award went to a 
19.‘19 Bugatti oTC owned by Jack 
Kethercutt of Los Angeles, hut the 
biggest attraction was an antique- 
mtxlel car which ftacked a different 
sort of vintage, jeroboams of cham- 
pagne. Dilettante Lucius Beebe, one 
of the judges, sutnmed up l-e Con- 
cours d’Elegance as “an event whose 
social implications are second only to 
those of the LSan Francisco Opera,” 

PboliigriiiihK hu .liirl; Fifltlx 


ELEGANCE 
THE SUN 


PEERING under hood of SS Jaguar 10(1 is Owner Owen Owens, but nit-picking natti- 
ncss went for naught as 19:18 beauty failed to take top honors in 17-class contest. 
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PLENITUDE BY THE PLATTE 


Pheasants are back in 
Nebraska, 9 million strong, 
thanks to land management 

by RICHARD ALDEN KNIGHT 

T he (luck hunter may be playing 
pinochle in his lilind this fall for 
want of (lucks. But not his shooting 
cousin, the upland l>ir<l hunter. Last 
week in Nebraska he was potting 
pheasant fast as he could reload. 
Only a few years back it was hard 
enough for one Nebraska pheasant to 
find another Nebraska pheasant, 
much less for a Nebraska hunter to 
find either of them. But when the 
season opeiu’d a fortnight ago it 


opened with a bang. It wasn 't another 
opening, another show— not by along 
wing shot. It was a stunning and ma- 
jor revival; the pheasants were back 
and Nebraska had ’em. The game 
commission said there were 9 million 
birds scratching in the milo i right) on 
either side of the Platte, that old, slow 
"mile wide and inch deep” river which 
cuts the Cornhusker State in two. 
'I’his was more ringnecks than Ne- 
braska has had since 1942, when they 
were as thick as sparrows in a city 
park, and twice as many as last year. 
It had taken some tall doing to 
achieve this new plenitude by the 
Platte, for at the end of World War 
II the j)lu*asant had declined to the 
dolorous point where a man had to 


hunt hard and long to knock down 
his limit. 

Nebraska game officials liave a 
theory which isn’t so much original 
as refreshing in this day of the re- 
duced bag and shorter .season. They 
feel that environment, not gunning 
pressure, controls the bird population. 
Given normal precipitation, adetjuate 
cover and a constant food supply, 
pheu-sant will thrive. 'I'ake away any 
of tlie three and the population will 
wane, no matter how many guns are 
in the field. 

During the war, land, by necessity, 
was ht'avily used in Nebraska. Fields 
were plowed to the fence line, bot- 
toms were burned out and cleared, 

co.ili.nifd 


BREAKING HIS POINT after a downed ringneck suddenly got a flock nf pheasjint fatten up in a fielil of milo, a species of ► 
full of flight, a pointer da.shes eagerly after the wounded bird, sorghum which isNebrasku’sfavoritegamebird commercial crop. 
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Expressive of your 
tastes and the talents 
of Hartmann: the new 
707 line that mixes jet 
weight with high fashion. 
None other is so light... 
3 to 5 pounds less than 
similar designs. And 707, 
of finest soil-resistant 
canvas with cowhide trim, 
displays its handcrafts- 
manship in subtle ways. 
26" pullman. sse.es. Tally- 
Ho Garment Carrier, $85.00. 
21" overnight. $39.95. 
Zipper pony bag. $34.95. 
Cloud kit, $34.95. In 
azure blue, sandal- 
wood, toast, horizon 
gray. At finest stores. 
Prices plus tax. Write 
for free folder. 

HaHmsnn 707 pslented under *2746581 
Tally-Ho patented under #2702105 
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Hartmann Luggage Company. Racine, Wisconsin 


range was kept cropped short by huge 
herds of beef cattle and sheep. With- 
out cover and food the birds perished, 
and tlie damage was compounded 
by the yard-deep drifts and perilous 
cold of the winter of 1948 49. In 1949 
there were hut 2 million remaining. 
There had been 12 million in 1942. 

Then Nebraska sold a crash land- 
management program which demon- 
strated to landowners that if they 
only gave the game a chance it would 
pro.sper. Ranchers let their draws and 
bottoms be, farmers planted legumes 
or succession annuals in fields lying 
fallow during crop rotation, and the 
pheasants came back. The best way 
to get them is the gang hunt, a party 
of five or 10 men joining force.s to 
work the vast, open fields. The main 
part of the group drives the field 
from one end to the other, pushing 
the birds toward a spot where they 
must fiy, cackling noisily up into the 
high sky, rather than run. The rest 
of the party heads up the flrive at the 
other end of the field, turning grey- 
hounding birds hack into the drivers 
before they can run out of cover. 

Another thing an eastern shotgun- 
ner learns is that there’s hardly a no- 
trespassing sign in the whole of the 
Platte \’alley. Farming country in 
Nebraska is measured by sections 
(640 acres and a farmer will put four 
to 10 sections at your disposal if you 
just go up and ask him. 

‘"What are you after, son, birds or 



FULL BAG i)f pheusant.s is displayed on a 
station wagon after a day's .shooting near 
North I’lattP. Gang gunning, in which 
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quail?” a farmer sitting on his corn 
picker inquired of me and my com- 
panion last week. “That milo field 
might be too big for you boys to work, 
but I guess if you thrash around 
enough you’ll find the birds you need. 
Give me your name and I’ll call my 
son. He lives about four miles west of 
here and he’ll let you hunt. Better 
than that, drop by the house in a 
couple of hours and I’ll go along with 
you.” 

A 20-gauge double may he all 
that's needed to fold a ponderous 
pen-raised eastern bird, but the wild 
ringnecks in Nebraska are small, fast 
beyond belief and so strong of flight 
they have to be hammered out of the 
air. A 12-gauge, pump or automatic, 
with modified boring is tlie popular 
gun, and magnum fours or sixes seem 
to do the job. 

But it is the abundance of birds 
which is truly remarkable. I almost 
stood on the tail feathers of my first 
pheasant while walking a shelter belt. 
With a rush of wings he burst from 
underfoot. I swung with him with 
both barrels before I crumpled him. 
My shots were the key to an eruption 
I had never seen the like of before. 
The shelter belt literally exploded 
pheasant. I managed to reload and 
scratch down a towering cock as he 
Hared past me. "That was a prctly 
good bunch of birds,” my companion 
allowed. "We might hit a field that 
has upward of :10(I in it later on.” I 
can’t fairly say we did. but we might 
have. The birds were back. end 



the only camera invited to the party 



five to 10 men join forces to work over 
the enormous fields systematically, is the 
commonest kind of hunting in Nebra.ska. 


This year i.s the 35th anniversary of 35nim photography, which is the 
same thing as saying it’s the 35th anniversary of Leica, the camera 
that started it all. The very first Leicas were masterpieces that rev- 
olutionized photography. Most of these early Leicas are still in top 
condition —evidence of the rugged precision and unwavering quality 
built into every Leica. 

Today's modern Leica — M-3 or M-2 — embodies this same traditional 
Leica craftsmanship, plus an array of automatic features that make 
it easier than ever to benefit fully from the most important feature 
of all — Leica qualitj'. 

You’ll be surprised how easily you can harness Leica quality, how 
quickly it will make its presence felt in your pictures. See the Leica M-3 
and M-2 today at your franchised Leica dealer. 

Leica M-3 with 50mm Dual-Runge Summicron f/2 lens, $438; 

Leica M-2 with same lens, $384; illustrated coupled exposure meter optional. 

LEICA: lifetime investment in photography 
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TIGER ON THE 
PROWL 

A blazing, 89>yard punt return by Billy Cannon, the pride 
of Baton Rouge, beat Mississippi and kept LSU undefeated 


by KENNETH RUDEEN 

I T was to be the South’s most sig- 
nificant football game since 1939, 
when the undefeated, unscored-on 
colossus that was Tennessee savaged 
undefeated Alabama. 

You may surmise what the Louisi- 
ana State-Mississippi collision meant 
to LSU’s Coach Paul Dietzel. His per- 
fect season last year and Sugar Bowl 
victory electrified the nation. His un- 
defeated Tigers had permitted exact- 
ly two field goals to he scored against 
them all year, while Coach .Johnny 
Vaught’s undefeated Rebels had been 
almost equally miserly in allowing 
just one touchdown. Dietzel’s team 
was. of course, rated first in the land, 
and Vaught’s challengers ranked way 
up in third place nationally. The win- 
ner would probably become national 
champion. 

Saturday dawned gray and drip- 
ping, threatening a further softening 
of the turf in LSU’s Tiger Stadium 
after a damp week, but scalpers were 
reported still to be getting as much as 
$100 for a good seat and $2.5 to $40 
for a poor one. 

Under a clearing evening sky a 
throng of 67,500 filled up the Tiger 
Stadium saucer, and the LSU parti- 
sans' fundamental anti-Mississippi 
war cry — ‘‘Go to hell. Ole Miss” rang 
out. Temperature 7:3”; humidity 
lOO'^'J: pent-up emotion incalculable. 

The first half was a nightmare for 
LSU. Three times the Tigers lost 
fumbles to Ole Miss. The second 
lapse was by the idolized All-America 
left halfback, Billy Cannon, and it 
made possible a Mississippi score. 

A tremendous punt by the Rebels’ 
Bobby Franklin had gone out of 
bounds on the LSU five-yard line. 
Cannon slammed off tackle to the 
15, was hit while moving the ball 
from one hand to the other and fum- 


bled to Billy Brewer of Ole Miss at 
the 20. (With Franklin, .Jake Gibbs 
and Doug Elmore, Brewer was one of 
the Rebels’ (juarterback stars of the 
game; he covered all three LSU fum- 
bles.) Ole Miss drove to the three in 
four plays. On third down Jake Gibbs 
swept to the right and was hurled 
back to the five-yard line by a fine 
LSU end, Mickey Mangham. On 
fourth down the Ole Miss specialist, 
Robert Khayat, who is revered at Ox- 
ford for having dated both of the re- 
cent Miss Americas during their Ole 
Miss days, kicked a field goal. With 
just half of the first quarter played, 
LSU was behind :3-0 and in trouble, 
for the fast and resourceful Rebels 
kept the Tigers pinned to their own 
terrain the rest of the first half. 

THREE BIG POINTS 

In the third quarter the awesome- 
ly gifted Cannon, who weighs 207 
pounds and has twice run the hun- 
dred in 9.4 seconds, put pressure on 
Ole Miss by returning an intercepted 
pass into Rebel territory. With the 
ball on the Ole Miss 31 the Tigers’ 
Wendell Harris, who had made five 
field goals in five attempts before 
Saturday’s game, kicked a wobbler 
that appeared to be partly blocked, 
and the Rebels’ three points looked 
larger by the minute. 

Early in the last quarter Cannon 
drifted back to field an Ole Miss 
punt. It was a beauty, off the toe of 
Jake Gibbs, and angled away from 
Cannon so that he could not (juite 
catch it, The ball bounced neatly into 
Cannon’s hands at the LSU 11-yard 
line, and the big fellow was away on 
the run of the year, the decade or, 
if you are an LSU fan. the century. 
He was hit almost immediately, but 
he drove on. He was hit again and 


seemed certain to go down. He was 
hit solidly yet again as he ran the 
gantlet of Ole Miss tacklers. He did 
not appear to swerve from a path 
near the right sideline; he did not 
make fancy cuts or feints. He insisted 
under the punishment as a brave bull 
would under the picador’s lance. He 
finally outran the pursuit near the 
LSU 40-yard line and fled on to score 
the touchdown of his life. He was 
given an ovation ihat could have been 
heard in Oxford and must have lasted 
for two minutes. Harris anticlimac- 
tically kicked the conversion. 

Ten minutes remained in the game, 
and the valiant Rebels used nearly 
all of that time in a long drive that 
tested LSU to the core. Doug Elmore, 
the least known of Mississippi's hot 
quarterbacks, started the attack from 
the Rebels' :32-yard line. When it pen- 
etrated to the LSU 23, Dietze! with- 
drew the famous Chinese Bandits, 
who were having heavy weather, and 
sent in the first team. Still the Rebs 
marched. They smashed to a first 
down on the seven — and into an un- 
forgettable goal-line stand. Running 
from the two on fourth down, Elmore 
kept the ball, rolled to his left, cut 
ahead and was stopped cold by Tackle 
Bo Strange and Quarterback Warren 
Rabb. Just 18 seconds were left on 
the clock when LSU took the ball. 
The crowd counted down from 10 sec- 
onds and then went slightly crazy. 

Dietzel ran onto the field to shake 
Vaught’s hand and give joyful whacks 
to the players he could reach. Finally 
three students carried him off the 
field on their shoulders. 

Stretched out on his back on a 
trainers' table with a blue towel 
draped around him and holding an 
ice pack to his bruised face, Billy 
Cannon, the home town Baton Rouge 
boy who was the toast of the town, 
praised his blockers on that phenom- 
enal 89-yard punt return. ‘‘Every 
time you see your man you try to set 
up a block,” he said. “Every time I 
saw one he cut a man down. I owed 
the team something. My fumble gave 
them three. I’m just glad the block- 
ing gut it back for me.” 

He failed to mention the parts 
where there were no blockers. 

“That,” said Paul Dietzel. “was 
the greatest run I ever saw in foot- 
ball.” END 
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FALCON ON THE 
WING 

Alert as its namesake, a fine young Air Force football team 
gained a tie and a moral victory in its first game with Army 


by ROY TERRELL 

I N ttie Commodore Har. ao Army 
colonel, class of ’17, said, “Army 
must win. I’ve just returned from 
Washington and that's all they're 
talking about down there. The Air 
Force is contemptuous of us, they 
look upon us as the stufTy old branch. 
This is not for fun, it's serious. There 
is a symbolism to this game.” 

A Madison Avenue guy, with Ivy 
League lapels, wa.s halted for a mo- 
ment in the commuter rush at Grand 
Central. "It's synthetic,” he saifl. 
"N^either team has any relationship 
to New York. The appeal in college 


fooll)all is not the meclianics but the 
atmosphere. And this is not a college 
town, it’s a pro town.” 

“I like Navy,” said the ol<l girl at 
the bar in Greenwich Village. “What 
do you mean. Navy isn't playing? 
Army always plays Navy.” 

So New York wasn’t very excilecl. 
The subways were a little more 
jammed, and fiT,<)00 people filled Yan- 
kee Stadium to watch the first big 
college football game in New York 
since Notre Dame played Davis and 
Blanchard to that 0 0 tie. The 2,51)0- 
man cadet corps from up the Hud- 


son and 100 upperclassmen from the 
cadet wing beneath the Rockies 
whooped and marched anti <'heered. 
Hannibal and Mr. Jackson ami I’an- 
cho. the .\rmy mules, tliunderetl up 
and down tlie turf between where 
Mickey Mantle and Gil McDougald 
normally stand, turning the Yankee 
Stadium groundkeepers livifl wkli 
rage. Mach 1 and .Mach II. the Air 
Force falcons, swooped atnl stooped in 
a remarkable demonstration at half 
time, entertaining those among the 
audience ble.ssed with 20-20 vision 
and scaring the wits out of the pigeon 
population of the lower Bronx. But 
New Yorkers themselves didn't seem 
to got very excited. 

A murky drizzle blanketed the field 
all day. The Air Force, despite a su- 
perior record ( a loss to strong Oregon, 
four victories, in five games), was a 
seven-point underdog. But once the 
game began, the Air Force shook all 
this ofT and gained a 111 13 tie by 
exploiting their basic weapon — the 
collection of loose footballs. 

.\rmy fumbled four times arul four 
COulll'UfI 
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times the Air Force scooped up the 
ball. Two of the fumbles led to Fal- 
con touchdowns, another gave them 
a chance at a field goal which missed. 
Outweighed and playing 1.800 mile.s 
from home, they almo.st won the 
entire shooting match only to have a 
field goal attempt fade off, barely 
.short and a few feet wide, in the last 
minute of play. 

Already a legend for their fierce 
spirit, the Falcons proved to have a 
few football players, too. Kichie 
Mayo, the quarterback, wa.s deadly 
with a little rollout pass. A tough, 
(juick-slarling fullback named Monte 
Moorberg ripped through the Army 
line for good yardage and Mike Quin- 
lan lived up to his billing a.s the best 
halfback .\ir Force has ever had. 
And the Falcon line, after being 
soundly outeharged by .-Vrmy for 80 
minutes, turne<l around and dominat- 
ed the second half. 

THE WALKING WOUNDED 

In fairness to .Vrmy. it must he 
pointed out that this \va.s one of the 
limpingest football teams ever seen. 
Bob Anderson, who scored both Ca- 
det touchdowns and ran, at times, 
like a light lank despite Ids injured 
knee. limped. Don I'.sry limped. Otto 
Everbach limped. .Jim Connors 
limped. .Joe Caldwell limped. Others 
limped. Once, when George I^upich. 
the Air Force place-kicker who also 
limps, went off the field, he started 
to go sit on the Army bench. 

Despite the tie, the Falcons were 
rather pleased with the re.sults of the 
first Army-Air Force football game, 
for in some ways they came out 
ahead. 

Xo Xavy goat, for example, in all 
their long assoeiations, has ever made 
an -Army mule back off a single step, 
but when Mach I\' and Hannibal 
were introduced on the sidelines dur- 
ing the third quarter, {dd Hannibal 
wasn't having anything to do with 
that flapping bird. .\nd on Saturday 
night the streets of midtown Manhat- 
tan were full of .Air P'orce cadets, on 
their first trip to Xew York, accom- 
panied by comely young di.shes mys- 
teriously reiiuisitioned from some- 
where. In these {lays of jet travel, it is 
alway.s handy for future Air I'orce 
lieutenants to have a few good num- 
l)ers in Xew York. 


FOR THE STORY OF AN UPSET IV 
LEAGUE WEEKEND, SEE PAGE 47 
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FOOTBALL conlixuai 


REVOLT IN THE RAIN 


I T WAS clear the Ivy League game 
of the year would be oti N'ovem- 
her 7 between unbeaten, uncie<l and 
unscored upon Yale and plain old un- 
beaten Penn. All Yale had to do first 
was beat Dartmouth. Penn had to 
get by Harvard. 

Both game.s were played in weather 
conducive to growing rice and were 
watched by people whose love of foot- 
ball exceeded their fear of pneumonia. 
In New Haven, over 40,000 fans sat 
in a very damp Yale Bowl, umbrella.s 
up. Dartmouth threatened early, hut 
the stout Yale defense stopped them, 
just as it had stopped all other teams 
this year. Such success is no fiuke. 
Yale has a veteran team, seasoned 
by a previous year of defeat, and the 
lessons they learned so painfully last 
year they have applied successfully 
this year. Late in the second period 
they scored on a short run to lead 
8 0 at the half. 

Ten minutes and 46 seconds later, 
as the football clock Hies, Yale found 
itself scored upon. Billy Gundy, a 
skillful quarterback who had been 
out of action with injuries during 
Dartmouth’s early-season misfor- 
tunes, tossed an ll-yar<i pass to End 
Seth Stricklatid. 


Dartmouth had somehow learned 
thesecrel of scoring against Yale, and 
back they came. Gundy threw his 
passes with precision. When he com- 
pleted one of 27 yard.s to Halfback 
Alan Rozyeki, Dartmouth fiad .scored 
again and, as it turned out, had won. 

AX least Yale did better than the 
l)oys of Penn, who couldn’t even 
score. Harvard's ('het Boulris ran :14 
yards through the drizzle for a first- 
period touchdown and four yards in 
the second for anotlier. The final 
score was 1- 0. and 15,600 fans left 
Franklin Field, sad and wet. 

In a way it's nice that Yale and 
Penn were beaten. Things were get- 
ting out of focus in the old Ivy League, 
wliat with Yale ranked L3th in the 
nation and all that. To teams like 
Columbia and Brown, genial losers, 
Yale and Penn were beginning to lake 
on the proportions of the Baltimore 
Colt.s and New York Giants. Now 
that’s over. The I\ y League is the Ivy 
League once more, a league where any 
team can beat any other team. Yale, 
Penn and Princeton are tied for first 
place. Fast-moving Dartmouth is 
half a game behind. They play timid 
Columbia this week, hut Columbia 
may forget to be timid. end 
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A WALL OF 49ERS 

San Francisco’s pros, playing near>perfect defensive football, shut 
out the explosive Rams in early October. Here is how they may 
do it again when the teams meet Sunday in the Los Angeles Coliseum 


by TEX MAULE 

Dran'injf; hn Jloherf Tiiger 

W HBN’ rookie Coach Red Hickey told liis 
young and credulous San Francisco 
4i)ers how they could defeat the Los Angeles 
Rams in the first league game between the 
two teams this season in early October, they 
took his lessons seriously and obligingly 
won the game 34 0 despite the fact that 
they had lost an exhibition game to this 
same team 14 48 only a few weeks earlier. 
It was the first time any team had held the 
Rams scoreless in 10 years of league play, 
and it was regarded as somewhat miraculous by most 
knowledgeable pro football people. The ideal pro defense 
as used today has four very large, reasonably mobile 
men in the front line, three slightly smaller, even more 
active players in the second rank of defense and four 
very fast, reasonably large halfbacks in the secondary. 
The 49ers. along with most pro clubs, had 
men to fill these roles, but their deep de- 
fenders, in particular, lacked experience. 

Two of them — David Baker of Oklahoma 
and Eddie Dove of Colorado— were raw 
rookies. The other two— Abe Woodson of 
Illinois and Jerry Merlens of Drake— had 
only a total of a season and a half's expe- 
rience between them. The job of the de- 
fense was to contain men like Ollie Mat- 
son and Tom Wilson, two of the most 
dangerous runners in the business, to say 
nothing of Billy W'ade and Frank Ryan, 
two excellent passers throwing to the best pair of ends 
in the league in Red Phillips and Del Shofner. Jon Ar- 
nett. another fine runner, was handicapped by a leg in- 
jury. Fortunately, Hickey’s rookies, backstopped by a 
great punter in rookie Tommy Davis, followed their 
coaches’ battle plans faultlessly. The story of how they did 
it and how they could do it when they meet again 
on Sunday in Los Angeles is told on these eight pages. 
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SOMERSAULTING Matson reflects violence of 49er 
tackling, which time and again sent Ram runners spin- 
ning through the air. Here Mat.son is iieset by Clancy 
Osborne (33), Fred Dugan (87) and Henry Schmidt 
(74), with Baker (25) and Jim Ri<llon (42) coming up. 


GANG TACKLING also marked 49ers' rushing de- 
fense. Tom Wilson (24 ), pounding into a tight hole, is 
smothered by ma&s of linemen plus Linebacker Jerry 
Tubbs (50) and Halfback Baker (25) in one of many 
abortive sorties that Rams tried against the 49er line. 
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A WALL OF 49ERS roiitinued 


A NEARLY PERFECT NEW UMBRELLA 


The ideal defense against a passing attack combines a fast- 
charging line, to put pressure on the passer, with an umbrella 
of four quick, veteran defensive backs with speed enough to 
stay behind the long passes and three linebackers who have 
experience and reactions quick enough to plug the line or cut 
off the short passes. Hickey had none of these. His line was 
good, but had not put pressure on the passers during the exhi- 
bition games. In Malt Hazeltine he had one linebacker who 
filled the retiuiremenls; the other two were Jerry Tubbs, new 
at middle backer, and Clancy Osborne, a rookie picked up 
from the Rams as much for his knowledge of the Ram offense 
as for his ability. The deep men were very fast, very young, 
very inexperienced. Their coach was a rookie, loo — Jack Chris- 
tiansen, a fine defensive back for the Detroit Lions but in 
his maiden season as a coach. As shown in the diagram on 


the right and in the pictures on this and the next five pages, 
Hickey solved his problem by taking a tremendous gamble. 
He assigned Abe Woodson (40 > and Jerry Mortens (80) to the 
nearly impos-sible task of covering Del Shofner (29) and Ke<l 
Phillips (82 t, man for man. Woodson and Mortons took their 
men wherever they went on the routes indicated by the dia- 
monds in the diagram. The middle defensive area, inside the 
doited line, was the responsibility of the linebackers and the 
deep men. Baker and Dove. All of the 49er secondary defend- 
ers — linebackers and halfbacks alike were drilled over and 
over in releasing their men the minute the ball was thrown 
and converging on its destination. The four big men up front 
had the rnajor responsibility for containing the Ram run- 
ning, helped when possible by the linebacker.s, and helped 
sometimes by the very fast deep men coming up to the line. 



STRONG MAN of the 49cr line was Leo Nomellini, a 33- 
year-old tackle. This 25o-pound wrestler was immovable 
against running, as well as being the most effective rusher. 
Stronger even than most players his size, Leo nearly de- 
capitated Ram Quarterback Frank Ryan once (.see fe/(), 
always dumped Center Les Richter (rft/Al) on Ram punts. 
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KEY ROLES in the 49er defense were taken by Mertens (80) and 
Woodson (40), shown here playing on Phillips (82) and Shofner 
(29). They dogged these two fine pa.ss receivers wherever they 
went. The safety men, Baker and Dove, helped on very deep pat- 
terns and on covering the short area in the middle (doited circle) 
with Middle Backer Jerry Tubbs and with the other linebackers. 



PANTHER-QUICK REFLEXES plu-s sprinter’s speed helped 
Mertens and Woodson in their a.s.signments. As fa-st as the men 
they had to cover, they reacted .so quickly that they were able to 
move with the feints thrown by the agile Phillips and Shofner 
and still recover well enough to be in position to knock down the 
pass (left) or harry the receiver so that he mis.sed the pas.s (right). 
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A WALL OF 49ERS eonlliiued 



SIDELINE VIEWS of 49ers' converging defense in action shows 
how it worked. I^on Clarke (84 i ha.s just caught pas.s, Woodson 
(40 1 , Baker {25i, Osborne (33), Tubbs (50i and Dove (44: are 
all turning toward Clarke in instant reaction to the .situation. 




HIT HARD by Tubbs (50;, first man to reach him, Clarke fumbles, 
and Dove (44 i, another of the fa-st-closing ring of 49er defenders, 
is on hand to scoop up the ball. Diagram at the right show.s how 
the defenders gang up on the receiver after the pass is thrown. 


Tg) 




RING OF RED JERSEYS around a lore Ram receiver was a 
typical sight. Another pass liounres away from harried Clarke 
into hands of approaching Tubb.s (50) while Woodson (40), Dove 
(44), Hazeltine (55) and Baker (25) prepare to block for Tubbs. 
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PAYOFF for unrelenting pursuit comes again in this interception, 
initiated by Baker as he goes up with Clarke {84 i to bat away 
a (luick pass over center. Woodson (40) has left Shofner to hurry 
to the scene with Linebackers Tubbs (50) and Haxeliine (55). 



REWARD FOR HASTE came 
in the form of interception by 
Woodson. Baker slapped ball 
away from Clarke and straight 
down, but the hurrying Wood- 
son arrived to make .shoestring 
catch, converting what would 
otherwise have been an incom- 
plete pass into one of the three 
interceptions which helped keep 
the high-geared Ram offense 
out.side the 49er 29-yard line all 
afternoon in a true clas-sic of 
defensive fooibaff. Cfarko wa.s 
prime target because of dose 
guarding of Phillips, Shofner. 
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SPOKT.S 
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THE OFFENSE WORKED TOO 


A good offense is not necessarily the best defense, l)ul it helps. 
The 49ers, led by aging, bald Quarterback Y. A. Tittle, use<l 
Coach Hickey's imaginative, resourceful play book superbly well. 
Surprisingly, they were most effective with a walloping running 
attack powered by 32-year-old Joe Perry and a refugee from the 
defense, big, oak-legged J. D. Smith. Quick, accurate pa.sses 
foiled any Ram tendency to overtlefend against this running; and 
the blocking wa.s very good all day. Tittle himself added to Iwth 
running and receiving by picking up 22 yards on a surpri.se gal- 
lop and completing pas.s to himself which was good for four yards. 



POWERFUL PERRY (34) follows a blocker on 
one of his .sweeps which gained consistently. 
Now in hi.s 12lh season. Perry has gained more 
yards running than anyone in NFL history. 





RUNNING MATE for Perry, J. D. 
Smith (24), is convoyed by Hugh 
McElhenny (39), himself an All- 
Pro runner who is now u.sed on the 
wing of 49er attack where he is 
available as a receiver and where 
he blocks corner defender infallibly. 
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TOUCHDOWN PASS to End Billy Wilson (84 i 
came when the alert Tittle, on fourth and one 
at the Rani 18, noticetl that Wilson was covered 
by lone defender, chaiiKeti his signal at the line 
of scrimmage and tossetl f|uick pass to Wilson. 
Wilson eluded Tom Franckhauser and scored 
easily. This (juick reaction to a weakness in the 
Ram defense wa.s typical of the 49ers’ attack. 


ACTING ABILITY of McElhenny (S9) made this 
screen pass go for 62-yard touchdown against De- 
troit last week. .McElhenny blocks, falls to ground 
to lull defense, jumps up to take .short pa-ss, follow 
screen of waiting linemen for gain or touchdown. 
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IN HAVANA'S BLANOUITA THEATER, 2,000 ASTA DELEGATES LISTEN EXPECTANTLY AS CASTRO UNFOLDS HIS DREAM OF TOURISM 


'Horace Sutton 


Hoiv to lose tourists 


Meeting in Havana, travel 
agents learn firsthand why 
Cuba is a place to detour 

A LL SUMMKH LONG the drums had 
rolled. “(Jo Carefree (Jo Cuba,” 
said the rollicking ads in the Ameri- 
can newspapers. "Cuba is gayer, more 
friendly, more exciting than ever. 
Cuba’s new detnocracy-in-action of- 
fers you new freedom, new fun and 
the biggest welcome in the whole 
Caribbean !” 

At the bottom of the ad.s came the 
clincher. The Cuban Tourist Office 
announced that .\STA— the Ameri- 
can Society of Travel Agents— had 
cho.sen Havana for its 251th annual 
world congress in October. 

The much-vaunted AST.\ conven- 
tion was a fat legacy that Cuba's rev- 
olutionary government liad inherited 
from the Batista regime. ASTA is the 
.single largest travel a.ssociation in the 
world. Its membership is not limited 
to American and Canadian travel 
agents, but includes foreign agencies 
as well, not to mention an allied ros- 
ter of virtually all the world’s major 
transportation companies, hotel 
chains, and any island, government 
or resort from Tahiti to Tel .\viv in- 
terested in attracting the traveler. 
AS'l'A’s presence, a much-sought- 


after plum, has been known to open 
touri.st floodgates, bolster sagging 
economies and start new travel trends. 

For Fidel Castro, whose big tourist 
plant had been an empty, unused 
shell since he took over on N'ew Year’s 
Day, the .\STA convention was the 
chance of a regime’s lifetime, and he 
went all-out to take advantage of it. 
When tht? first .\S’rA delegates ar- 
rived on Saturday afternoon before 
the big convention week began, Ha- 
vana’s brand-new airport, rushed to 
completion, was ready. It was gay 
with flag.s, bunting and welcome 
signs. A hundred pairs of official eyes, 
including tho.se of two short, scraggly 
soldiers only lately out of the hill.s 
sporting berets, fatigues and carbines, 
watched the first delegates come down 
the .steps from the airplane. 

ON THE FENCE 

.\ST.\ bags and .\STA delegates 
were rushed through customs without 
any examination at all. Flags and 
welcome signs were everywhere, not 
excluding a two-color neon diadem of 
welcome on the dome of the eapitol 
and a large cutout sign wired to the 
fence of the Hospital de Demente.s. 

Fidel himself showed up on Mon- 
day morning at the Blanquita Thea- 
ter to start the ASTA convention 
rolling. As if to signalize the peaceful 
nature of the occasion, he took off his 


ever-present gun belt and laid it 
aside. Then, with Carlos Almoina, 
the 28-year-old executive director of 
tourism, at his elbow, he delivered a 
disarming, off-the-cuff 2.5-minute talk 
in halting English. He welcomed tie 
travel agents. He told them that Cuba 
wa.s their i.sland and that touri.sm was 
the salvation of it. He offered the 
sunny climate, the lovely landscapes, 
the friendliness of his people and a 
whopping promotion campaign to 
bring the tourist.s back. He got an 
ovation, and the editors of the con- 
vention’s daily newspaper went back 
to the press room to write the head- 
line, CASTRO wows dp:le(;atks, that 
was to appear the next morning. 

More wowing was in store. That 
evening, in dark uniform and tie, 
Castro showed up again at a recep- 
tion given on the grounds of the capi- 
tol building by President Osvaldo 
Dorticos. 'I'his time he was mobbed 
by the travel agents who, playing 
bobbysoxers to his Elvis, fought and 
pushed to have their pictures taken 
alongside him, shoving hundreds of 
convention liadges at him to auto- 
graph. .\S'l'.\’s president. Max Allen, 
tried to stop the near riot, but Castro 
insisted that he was pleased to sign 
the badges of all comers. 

Even this was not the last that 
Fidel had to give to the convention. 

conlinucil 
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Like wearing fur. ..only more comfortable! 

BORG-ORLON* LINED CAR COATS 


NOW AT SEARS! It’s the GOING look ill car coats — flic coming thing in linings! 
Warm, fluffy Borg-Orloii jiile lining looks lik(‘ ricli fur, feels like fur. loo, but washes 
without difficulty . . . and it’s so light you'll never feel “bundled U]).'’ Coat fabric is 
rugged cotton Bedford cord that’s Z('laii treated to repel rain. Hoods are detachable. 
Try one on for size and warmth at your nearest Sears .store today. 

Frolernity Prep Boy’s Coot, sizes 10 to 20 in 
block, onlelope, slote blue or beige $12.98 
Fieldmosler Man's Cool, sizes 36 lo 46 in Ion, 
chorcool gray or ontelope brown $15.98 

*Rre- T.M. loi OuPoni acc)rlic fcbrr 0]n>9, Sears, RoebucX and Co. 

Satisfaction guararitecd or your money back 
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TRAVEL eo>il!>iur,( 

He disappeared into the night, but 
members of the press meanwhile had 
been notified that at lOr^^O p.m. he 
would personally escort them through 
a small exposition — set up across the 
street from the Hilton— showing wliat 
life was like in the new Cuba. The ap- 
pointed hour found a record turnout 
of 150 reporters, photographers, pub- 
licity people and the ASTA president 
wailing expectantly under a hot, 
brightly lighted, translucent canopy 
for the Premier to reappear. 

We waited. After 40 minutes ev- 
erybody agreed that Castro was un- 
doubtedly held up by something im- 
portant. A member of the newly 
organized tourist authority rose to 
speak for him. In eloquent terms he 
proceeded to explain the tremendous 
plan 'already neatly explained in or- 
nate press kits handed to each re- 
porter) which would transform Cuba 
from a jazzy one-city tourist attrac- 
tion to a TOD-mile-long isle of whole- 
some vacation happiness. 

One by one, other officials filed up 
to the platform, loyally vamping for 
their absent leader while the assem- 
bled press fidgeted and perspired un- 
der the hot lights. Cuba had relied too 
much on such unhealthy sports as 
nightclubbing and gambling, Castro’s 
aides said. Fidel would keep the clubs 
and the wheels, i)ut he was building 



4d centers for hunting and fishing too. 
Cuban ducks, and particularly Cuban 
pigeons, would fly and die for tour- 
ists. There W(tuhl be vacation cabins, 
clubhouses, boat -launching ramps, 
sports rental shops, skiffs and boats 
for hire. In remote areas there* would 
even be mother sliip.s where families 
could relax in comfort while father 
took off by small boat in search of 
fish and game in Cuba’s keys. 

A PRESENT FROM FtDEL 

The minutes passed, turned into 
hours, and the list went on and on. 
Under the direction of the national 
Administration of Public Beaches 
and Tourist Attractions, Castro’s of- 
ficials said, a circling string of fiO pub- 
lic beaches on the north and south 
coasts of Cuba were being prepared 
for the public, tourists include*!. Each 
would have restaurant, locker rooms 
and cabanas. The city of Santiago, 
center of revolutionary activity in 
Oriente Province, with its memories 
of the Spanish-American War, would 
be turned into a great tourist city. A 
new jet airport would he built, and in 
two years travelers would be offered 
direct jet service from N'ew York. Six 
hundred miles of country road would 
be built, and travelers would be in- 
vited to enter Cuba at one end, drive 
cross-country visiting its new resorts 
and its old cities all along the way and 
leave at the other end. 'i’o start the 
tourists flowing again .$400,000 would 
be spent in advertising between now 
and year's end. Another million and 
a half would be spent in 1960. Xot 
only would such annoyances as the 
$'2.50 landing tax be swept away, but 
each arriving tourist would be given 
an envelope containing 25 postage- 
paid picture postcards. Fidel, they 
said, wante*! to give each departing 
tourist a gift. too. and the tourist of- 
fice had suggested maracas, a record- 
ing of Cuban music and a drum. Fi- 
del himself had redesigned the pack- 
age in the form of a Cuban hat and 
added packages of Cuban fruit. 

About one a.m. there suddenly was 
a flurry at the entrance, and the by 
now familiar figure strode in, tall, 
heavyset, bearded. Momentarily 
roused, the newsmen rose and polite- 
ly applaufled. Unperturbed, a tour- 
ist official explained that this worthy 
was not Castro hut a (’uban actor 
who fre<iueiuly ajjpear.'' a.s his double. 

When, a few minutes later, the real 
Castro appeared, there was another 
shock. In contrast to the affable at- 
mosphere of the earlier morn tng meet- 


ing and the autographing, photo- 
graphing. lionizing session at the cap- 
itol, the press conference, so long de- 
layed. quickly disintegrated into an 
acrimonious i)oliticai debate that did 
not break up until 6 a.m. 

The next clay. 'I'uesday, the con- 
c'ention awoke to find the delegate- 
wowing headline on their own paper 
as well as a present from Fidel they 
hadn't expected. The Premier, so full 
of welcomes earlier in the day, had 
spent the intervening hours between 
the reception and the delayed press 
conference delivering a heated tele- 
vision diatrii)e against the U.S. CAS- 
TllO TEARS INTO HIS KNK.MIPtS IN THE 
V.S., the Midini Ihiih/ Xpira pro- 
claimed that noon— and indeed he 
had. While the .\ST.\ pre.ss had sat 
and sweated, listening to his aides 
unfold the tourist dream, the Premier 
himself had been denouncing the very 
country whose citizens he was so ar- 
dently wooing. Said he: “We will dig 
in our trenches and fight from hill to 
hill to defend our rev olution. ’’ 

This seemed unbelievable, and 
most of the AST.\ delegates appar- 
ently considered it so. 'I'uesday was 
given over to .serious meetings, and 
on Wednesday the delegates were 
free to play, swim and travel, some 
even as far as Santiago, a 1.20()-mile 
trip set up so that they would be back 
in time for a gala party Wednesday 
evening. Castro himself was off some- 
where in Camagiiey on a hush-hush 
mission. I went to Morro Castle to 
look at the spot where the Maitie had 
been blown uji ("it was an accident,” 
was now the official linei and heard 
other high points of the war of libera- 
tion that followed ("the interven- 
tion" is now the preferred phrase). 
At El Salado, a beach near Barlovento, 
I saw the first beginning.s of the string 
of resorts Castro's associates had de- 
scribed: a rakish central tower grow- 
ing out of a nest of locker rooms com- 
plete with gleaming tiled shcjwers, 
automatic liand-dryers: turquoise 
soap and big fluffy towels: cabanas 
down the beach, the first of 50 to be 
built, .sporting television sets, elec- 
tric kitchens, air conditioning and 
maid service, all for $15 a week, by 
contrast to the normal $20 a day 
charged by hotels. 

C uba seemed almost herself again 
in those two days, hut Wednesday aft- 
ernoon the illusion ended. Out of the 
blue came an airplane showering the 
capital with anti-Castro leaflets. 
Not tolerant of such point-of-sale 

ennlii’ued 
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Packed for Fun : 


ike Go-Eve rijirhc re Pohe of Wool! 



PAK-A-ROBE® BY FARIBO-IN CHEERY 
AMERICAN-MADE WOOL CLAN-PLAIDS 


The warmest people (and the warmest Christmas wishes!) 
are wrapped in wool. And, being wool, these carry-aiong robes 
enjoy years of hard use without wearing thin: give wool’s 
natural protection against snow, rain, dampness. Choose from 
a wealth of plaids, all moth-proofed, color fast. Two styles: 
"Collegiate” $9.95 and "Spectator” $14.95. At fine stores 
everywhere— for information write: FARIBO. Faribault, Minn. 





James Boswell drank here |White Horse, of course ][ 

James Boswell. Alexander Pope, and Sir Walter Scott are among the literary 
ghosts who haunt Edinburgh’s famous White Horse Inn. The authors saw eye- 
to-eye on one thing- White Horse, of course-the greatest Scotch in history! 


100% Scotef) whiskies. White Horse is still made from the 
original two-centuries-old recipe. Its shimmering golden 
:olor promises true Scotch flavor tempered by Highland 
imoothness. And, to assure you of perfection, every bottle 


of White Horse is individually numbered and registered 
at the distillery. Does not such grandeur prompt you. too, 
to woo the muse? White Horse, 
the Greatest Scotch in History. 


100% SCOTCH WHISKIES, BL£NOED,.86,8 PROOF. SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: BROWNE VINTNERS CO.. INC, N.Y.C. 


TRAVEL riii'liitunl 


criticism, (’astro’s forces opened fire 
with machine Runs an<l antiaircraft 
.shells. Two policemen in a scjuad car 
even tried knocking down the air* 
home interloper with pistol lire. C’u- 
han planes rose to give chase, but one 
was hit by gunfire from the ground, 
and the intruder escaped. There were 
two street e.xplosions, and two people 
were killed and 45 injured. Nobody 
that day .suggested that theexplosions 
had anything to do with the intruding 
plane. Police charged, instead, that 
hand grenades had been thrown out 
of speeding cars at th(* height of the 
leallet raid. 

SOME NEW VISITORS 

.Meanwhile in Camaguey, Ca.stro 
himself was busy arresting an old rev- 
olutionary friend. Major Hubert Ma- 
tos, who. disillusioned now by the 
turn the revolution had taken, had 
offered to re.sign and return to private 
life so that his four children "would 
not hear their father called a traitor 
in the streets." Matos and his entire 
staff, a group Yarir)us\y reported at 
anywhere from 19 to :18, were brought 
back to Havana’s La Cabana fortress. 

None of this appeared to be on 
Fidel’s mind wlien he reappeared 
Wednesday night at the huge recep- 
tion at the Havana Riviera Hotel 
tendered to the .\STA registration by 
tlie combined French travel interests. 
But that same night chanting mobs 
roared past the Hilton demanding the 
death of all enemies of the revolution, 
and the next morning Castro's own 
paper, lieroluriun, devoted its en- 
tire front page to the lieadline thk 
I’LASICS C.AMK FROM THK U.S. 

Thursday night Castro got in his 
own lick.s before his own crowd when 
he went on the air in a wild four-hour 
television address. The leaflet planes 
had by this time become bombers 
based in the U.S., the street explo- 
sions bombs. The outrage, he shout- 
ed, could only be compared in in* 
iamy and in importance with the 
attack on Pearl Harbor and the blow- 
ing up of the d/m'jic. 

By now there was feeling among 
many that blown, too, were the 
chances of Cuba's marvelous tourist 
campaign. One who didn’t think so, 
apparently, was Castro himself who, 
in spite of the developing events, ap- 
peared at ASTA’s final business ses- 
sion on Saturday morning. And ap- 
parently equally oblivious of th.' 
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and many others can, loo, 
by its look . . . by its Jit 
... by Its feel 

Tlii'sr .Slicplicrd’s Wool loats 
arc a typical example of Zero 
King’s selection of matrn.ils. 
I liere arc many wools, but only 
one Slicpher<rs Wool; a fabric 
with a loneli. sliaggy pile, yet 
so tigaily woven imdcrneaih that 
it repels the most biting cold. 
Peop;e who know fabrics aiito- 
iii.ilii ally turn to Zero King. 

'! I)e Hill ft Jacket (left) has a 
big, rib-knii collar that turns up 
high enough to proiert your 
ears. Rib-knit euffs and waist 
band make an elfectivc seal. 
Warnt Milium satin lining. 
.About S30. 

The Imerness Coal (right) has 
a thick, wool pile lining of fire 
engine red. and sparious .slash 
pockets. The easy fitting Conti- 
nental shoulders (on both coat 
and iacket) free your arms for 
anything vou want to do. -About 

s=;(j. 
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YOU 


CAN TELL A 
ZERO KING 


.n, IMIt Ih- . .Mis 



Brainwave for weekends away from home 
—Hathaway’s new drip-dry shirt 



W HKN DKII’-dry fabrics 
first came out. Hathaway 
wouldn't touch them. They 
puckered at the seam.s and 
had to be ironed anyway. 

Then we hit upon an entirely 
new blend of Dacron and cot- 
ton.* You see it illustrated here 
in a well-bred Kngliph print. 


It washes in five minutes. 
Drills overnight. .Anti scarcely 
ever needs an iron. See all six 
variations in Ancient Madder 
colors. Very Knglish in their 
underslafemenl. About $12. 

For store names, write (’. F. 
Hathaway, Waterville, Maine. 
Call Oxford 7-.'>.‘>(3H in N. Y. 
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These most original and 
genuine of Hop Sacks 
come from the home looms 
of hand-weaving artists 
who create Hams Tweeds. 


Each Varsity-Town Topper 
of Harris Tweed is 
accompanied by a facsimile 
Weavers Declaration by 
"Scottish Islands Tweed Agency, Ltd." 

which certifies the name and 
cottage address of the 
hand-loomer who gave so much 
individuality to the tweed. 

Styled with wonderful comfort 
and British character in Bal collar 
Raglan and Set-in Sleeve models. 


featured by HOO Leading Style Stores, including: 


lohn Oavia, N«w York 
Barry-Burk, Richmond 
P. A. Meyer, Erie 
Arch WlUon, Springfteld 
EeralA Sampter, Fremont 
Slmbers, Philadelphia 


wild’s, Ann Arbor 
Jason's, Billings 
C. W. Anderes, Madison 
The Leader, Lime 
Heironimus, Roanoke 
The H. A. Seintkelmei 


Sterling-lindner, Cleveland 
Printz Co., Ohio Pa.-Nevr York 
Quality Shop. Portsmouth 
Loar !■ White, Clarksburg 
Penn Traffic, Johnstown 


(levplopirig evtnits, sorm* AS'I'A bra.‘« 
awanlwl liim a plaque for liis help in 
making th<‘ convention a success, 
'roucherl, he invited llie inner ASTA 
circle to a suclileii lunch in a pent- 
hou.se perched high ah<n’e Hat ana. 
Dates were broken as tlie ilelegates 
ruslied to luiK’b with the now friendly 
I’reinier. But, alas, their new friencl 
and host did not .show up. 

Tlien, with President Dorticos, he 
appeared at the final hamiuel Sat- 
urday night ami listened while L'.S. 
Ambas-sarlor Bonsai got a rousing 
hand from the delegates. Bonsai, in 
turn, listened while .\ST.A gave Cas- 
tro the only honorary membership to 
l)e awarded in its 2f)-year history. 

'Pheschizoid performances left both 
flavanu and the rlelegiiles rlazerl. 'Phe 
first cab driver I talked to as the con- 
vention week had hi‘gun in Havana 
many days ago had said to me. ■•(let- 
ting tourists liack here is up to you.” 
“It isn't oh/// up to us,” I told him, 
and he understood. “If the big one 
will only close his mouth we will get 
touri.sts,” he said. The fast driver I 
talked to on the way to the airport 
.said simply, ”1 would like to take my 
family and go with you. For 18 years 
I have been in this business, and for 
18 years I liave just sat around and 
wailed for things to ijuiel down.” 

.-Vs the AST.A week ended, the wait 
was far from over. If Cuba wanted 
tourists more than it waiUetl to play 
war, it was lime to pul away the gun.s, 
sheathe the machetes and get a shave 
and a haircut. If it wanted to bring 
touri.sts to its beaches, to its lishing 
grounds, to its ol<l Spanish towns, to 
its lovely greening hills, it was time to 
stop fanning hatred against tlie U.S. 

.last a week to the day after Castro 
had wowed iht* delegates at their open- 
ing meeting, he arrived at a rally of 
800, ()()() hysterical followers, descend- 
ing from the skies by helicopter carry- 
ing a Belgian sulimachine gun. And 
then, while the mwpr^iiiiiiy cried for 
blood, the only honorary member of 
AS’P.-V called for a n*turn of the firing 
s<]Uads that hail already killed 45U, 
raged against “foreign vested inter- 
ests.” demanded independence for 
“our Puerto Rican brothers,” excori- 
ated the L’.S., referretl time and time 
again to the '‘bombing of Cuba" and 
finally deplored the damage to the 
Cuban economy caused by recent 
events. -All the efforts of his regime 
to promote travel to Cuba, he noted 
sadly, had been in vain. end 
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A lightning thrust will do nicely. On the other hand so will a deft putt, a thirty- 
foot fly cast or a piano arpeggio. You enjoy famed Hamilton accuracy with 
the least motion of the wrist. See the lean, handsome Hamilton Automatics — 
for yourself or a man you admire — at Hamilton Jewelers in the U. S. and Canada. 
Hamilton Watch Company, Lancaster, Pa. /^7/Z_7~0/V 

the gift of a Hamilton — reward of love 
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He forgot to duck 


T his week’s episode in “The Perils of the Bridge 
Table” might properly be termed a canard. Prob- 
ably more people would recognize this word canard as 
meaning a hoax than know that its specific meaning in 
the French from which it derives is “a duck.” The hand 
we are about to show qualifies under either meaning. 

The duck is as familiar to bridge players as to orni- 
thologists and French chefs. With a single stopper in 
the opponents’ suit, most declarers know the value of 
holding it up as long as possible. More advanced players 
recognize the need to hold up with a double stopper. 
But perhaps it is too much to expect any declarer to 
recognize the museum-piece rarity when it is neces- 
sary to duck with a triple stopper. The South player 
who held today’s hand did not wake up until after he 
forgot to duck. 



PASS PASS 14 1 N.T. 

PASS a N.T. PASS 3 N.T. 

PASS PASS PASS 


Opening lead: Spade 6 

Some players will look scornfully at East’s opening 
bid of one spade, but we have no fault to find with it. 
South’s overcall of one no trump is routine; it announces 
a balanced hand of 16 points or more, with adequate 
protection in spades. North’s raise to two no trump is 


fully justified. While he has only seven high-card points, 
his intermediate cards are worthy of note and his five- 
card suit is probably establishable. 

West opened the spade 6 and East played the queen. 
South took the trick, then, naturally, started to clear 
the diamond suit, leading low from his own hand. West 
grabbed the king to lead another spade. South won and 
knocked out East’s diamond ace. But a spade continua- 
tion removed declarer’s third and last spade stopper, and 
the upshot was that declarer came out with only eight 
tricks. He took three spades, three diamonds and two 
clubs but, as is plain to be seen, he had no time to estab- 
lish a heart trick. When East got in with the heart ace 
he had two good spades to cash and the contract went 
down a trick. 

Sound analysis will no doubt point out that against 
a perfect defense South could not avoid incurring a loss. 
But he could have made matters much stickier for his 
adversaries. 

Suppose that South, despite his three stoppers in the 
spade suit, had ducked the first trick, permitting East 
to win with his queen! 

It is true that East could shift to hearts and beat the 
contract, even though by doing so he would present 
South with an extra heart trick. East must win the 
first diamond lead and continue hearts; West must save 
his king of diamonds so that he has a long heart when 
he gets the lead. 

Neither have we overlooked the fact that a club shift 
by East at trick two, if followed by the perfect defense 
thereafter, also brings about the defeat of the contract. 

But do you consider that there is any real likelihood 
East would make either shift? The spots in the spade 
suit were such that the inducement to continue spades 
would be well-nigh irresistible. Declarer would win and 
lead a diamond. Now, however, if West took the trick 
he would not have another spade to return. And if East 
won the first diamond, the result would be no better 
from the defensive standpoint. 

Even in the upper echelons of bridge the best defense 
is not always forthcoming. And if South concedes the 
very first trick to East, we would willingly back his 
chances in the pari-mutuel. 

EXTRA TRICK 

When you must decide whether to win or concede a 
trick, put yourself in your opponent’s place and try to 
figure out what he is apt to do if he is allowed to hold 
the lead. Remember, he must make up his mind what 
to do looking at his hand— not yours. kno 
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Socks® discovers Creslan 



and now — among your prized possessions — one^size socks with the hand-knit look 
These socks could easily win a prize for good looks, long wear and comfort. For 
Creslan acrylic fiber, born of a magic molecule, gives them a lightness, resilience 
and richness of color . . .a hand-knit look that survives the long day’s march. 
They coddle your feet with their flawless fit. One size fits all sizes, IOV 2 to 13. 
Nylon reinforced. In ten fresh living colors. At fine stores everywhere. 
Creslan® is a product of American Cyanamid Company, N. Y. 
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Pointers on partridge 


This Milwaukee sportsman 
has a very special way 
to prepare ruffed grouse 


F laps down, the mallards coast 
in to their faultless landings on 
the Milwaukee River just beyond the 
back lawn of John E. Schroeder’s 
charming house in the River Hills sec- 
tion of Milwaukee. You can see the 
river from the sun porch, where rows 
of cookbooks vie for attention with a 
mounted 109-pound tarpon, the tro- 
phy of an expedition off the Florida 
Keys in 1955. In one corner is a built- 
in grill for the succulent game dishes 
which Schroeder enjoys cooking for 
the guests he and his wife Trude 
often entertain in this room. 

Recently retired from the lumber 
business in Milwaukee, John Schroe- 
der is tall, fit, and looks just the way 
you’d expect a man to look who once 
stroked the University of Wisconsin 
crew. He fell in love with the out- 
doors at the age of 16, when he trav- 
eled with timber crews and survey- 
ors through the wild country of north- 
ern Wisconsin, Ontario and British 
Columbia. Over the years he has 
hunted a great variety of game in 
many parts of the continent, often 
accompanied by Trude and their chil- 
dren, John Jr. and Nancy, now mar- 
ried to another ardent Milwaukee 
sportsman, Robert Coburn. 

Schroeder’s favorite quarry is up- 
land game birds, and for him the 
most sporting of these is the ruffed 
grouse— known in his section of the 
country as partridge— with its quick 
take-off and swift, evasive flight. 
This bird also suits him in the culi- 
nary sense, the meat being white and 
extremely delicate. His recipe for 

DE LUXE GRILL installed by John E. 
Schroeder ha.s seven electric-powered spits 
which are fully adju.stable, permitting 
him to control height of birds above fire. 

Phoiographtt hy Jerry Cooke 


charcoal-broiled ruffed grouse fea- 
tures an unusual stuffing which com- 
bines the flavors of orange zest and 
brandy with sage and onion. To has’e 
this delicious dish out of season, he 
offers the following advice on freez- 
ing: ‘Tn order to avoid ‘locker burn’ 
(a drying out and yellowing of the 
skin) it is best to leave the feathers 
on and simply draw the birds before 
they go into the freezer. They can 
be plucked or skinned after they thaw 
out and just before being cooked.” 

RUFFED GROUSE WITH BRANDIED 

ORANGE STUFFING (Jof tU) 

3 ruffed grouse, ready for cooking 
Livers from the grouse, chopped 
2 '4 cups prepared sage-and-onion stuffing 
'.i pound butler 
6 tablespoons brandy 
1 ' j lable.spoons grated orange rind 
' j cup orange pulp 
1 cup diced celery 
I egg, beaten 

Finches of rosemary, marjoram, chervil 
Pepper and salt 

h'rench dres-sing (made with 3 part.s oil to 
1 part wine vinegar or lemon juice) 

Sautd the sage-and-onion stuffing with 
the chopped livers in 2 tablespoons of 
butter for a few minutes. Mix in the 
brandy, orange rind and pulp, and set 
this a.side. Sautd the diced celery briefly 
in 2 tablespoons of butter and add the re- 
maining butter, melted, the beaten egg, 
the herb.s, and salt and pepper to taste. 
Blend thoroughly with the stuffing mix- 
ture and slulT the grouse. 

Tru.ss the birds and place on rotiaserie. 
Bru.sh with French dre-s-sing at the start 
of cooking and every 15 minutes until 
done. Use a moderate fire of charcoal 
briquettes - one layer, scattered and 
keep the birds about .3 inches from the 
charcoal. Under these conditions good- 
size bird.s should take about 70 minutes 
to broil. Do not overcook or they will 
lo.se flavor. After removing from fire, dash 
a small amount of brandy over the birds 
and cut them in half with game shears. 



TRUSSED BIRDS lum slowly abovp 
charcoal fire on spits that revolve 
automatically, are kept moist by 
being ba.sted with French dressing. 



REMOVED FROM SPITS with the 

help of pliers, the finished birds are 
.served on beds of water cres.s, ac- 
companied by brandied peaches. 




Longing for the natural pleasures of the good old daysi 
RELAX . . , this is the GENUINE article! Your first taste discovers a rich, 
clean roundness of flavor . . . the reward of our century-old sour mash recipe. 

Every drop is pure COPPER DISTILLED in our slow-poke 
way. . . every barrel KENTUCKY WEATHER -RIPENED 
to rare gentleness in open-air timber warehouses. Try 
it tonight . . . enjoy A Bourbon Man’s Bourbon. 

Dlstillod and Hntticd l>y S i i r/i;!. A\ i - 1 i i n. .^nnTica’.s Oldest Family Distillery 
F.stalilished T.ouisvillc. K<-ntii<-ky. 1S45) • 86-90 Proof. 


WeM^ 

Cabin Still 

Kentucky Straight 


Made by the makers of famous 

Olb Fitzberalo 

Bonded 100 Proof 
Kentucky Straight Bourbon 




Tip from the Top 


BILL wotherspoon, Southcm Hills Tulsa 


The late hit 

I T iR COMMONLY KNOWN that slronf,', flexible hands and wrists often 
prove to be the difference between an average and a good player. 
Some specialized exercising can be done to tone up these golfing muscles 
and open the avenue to greater power. For example, hold the club in 
your left hand with the thumb on top of the shaft, the arm extended 
and parallel with the ground. Now, bending only the wrist, raise and 
lower the club. If you spend a few minutes daily doing this exercise 
you will be plea.santly surprised at how much your control over the club 
will improve in a very short time. This same exercise should be done 
with the right hand but not as fre(|uentl.s’ as with the left. The right 
is stronger to begin with, and we are attempting to balance the power. 

With hands that are strong enough you can work toward the action 
from which length results. Maintaining a wrist break on the downswing 
until the hands are opposite the ball — the late hit— is the trademark 
of all good golfers. Getting into position for the late hit isn't too (iiflicult. 
The skill comes in having the club face contact the ball scjuarely, and 
this is where many golfers fail. In this position just before imi)act, if 
the left hand were carried through the ball at the speed it wa.s traveling 
at up to this point, the result would be a weak slice. It is here, however, 
just before impact, that the left hand begins to supinate, to turn over 
so that the palm will be facing up to the sky at the end of the swing. 
This action of the left hand causes the right to accelerate its speed 
enormously ami carries the clubhead into the ball with maximum force. 

Immediately after the ball is contacted— it is all part of one uninter- 
rupted swing, of course — both arms continue on and through, with the 
right being the new leader, passing the left as the left begins to break 
at the elbow. 



NEXT TIP: (iforyf (Sardutt on o rrmulij for ghunkiny 



ASK 


ANYONE 

who’s been 
to Puerto Rico.. 

They’ll surely tell you the 
best selling, best-tasting 
quality rum on the Island Is 

DON Q 

Finest Rum for you 

80 Proof • Schiefftiin** & Co., New York 
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UP SQUASH! DOWN 


by STKPHKN lUUMINCJHAM 
I>raiciiiijA bii Murr Siinonl 

M y ckandfathkh, who had a 
notireahly aristorratic tuni of 
mind, once said to me: “When you 
get to college, boy, don’t let them 
talk you into playing football. In the 
first place, it’s dangerous. In the .sec- 
ond place, it’s time-consuming. .\nd 
in the third place, it will get you in- 
volved with all the wrong sort of 
people.’’ 

The remark, though crotchety and 
old-fashioned, always struck me as 
amasing, and until recently 1 never 
took his admonitions very seriously 
or gave them much thought at all. 
But a few weeks ago 1 liappened to 
overhear a well-brushed covey of 
Smith girls discussing whether they 
would or would not accept an invita- 
tion to attend the Penn-Dartmouth 
footl)all game, which, as everybody 
knows — or I think everybody knows 


— was played in Philadelphia this 
year. 

“I really think we ought to go.” 
said one girl to tlie others. "Believe * 
it or not, Penn’s parties lm\e come 
up quite a bit lately.” 

"Penn has come up,” anoth- 
er agreed. “But, still, I don’t know. 

It seems a terril)le risk to take — to go 
all that way and perhaps be l)ored.” 

"Believe me,” the first girl said, 
"Penn has come way, ira)i up.” 

Fascinated. I .sauntered toward 
them. In the nonchalant manner I 
used to employ in my own college 
(lays to imply that I, all along, liad 
somehow been a part of the conver- 
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Jn eastern colleges some sports confer status, 
and others destroy it. Svrprisingly, skiing and 
polo are on the descending escalator. Football, 
contrarihj, got so far Doivn it had to go Up 




sation, I said, “By the way — just 
what do you mean by vpV’ 

“Well,” said the first girl, “I mean 
—well, up. Up in — ” she groped for 
the right word — "up in importance, 
I guess. Up in whether you’ll have a 
good time when you gel there.” 

“You mean up socially?" I sug- 
gested. 

"Well, sort of.” 

“Who else is up?" I asked. 

“Well,” she said, thinking. "Brown 
has come up quite a bit. Brown used 
to be perfectly dreadful.” 

“Partywise?” I asked. 

"Ererything'fiSse,'' she said. “Boor- 
wise. Borewise. You-name-it-wise. 
But lately Brown has gotten, well— 
really rather nice. Some people think 


Trinity has come up, too,” she said, 
“but not me. 1 see no changes in Trin- 
ity. They still run up and down the 
stairs at Trinity parlies, yelling and 
banging the walls with their fists as 
they go. And if you want to know a 
place that’s gone way doirn, as far as 
everybody is concerned, it’s Cornell. 
Cornell used to be considered fun, 
but now, honestly. Cornel! is too 
ghastly for words.” 

The most up college in the East 
in the Smith girls’ opinion— or, rath- 
er, the college that was so secure in 
its upness that movement up or down 
seemed not even worth considering — 
was Yale. Princeton was a close sec- 
ond, Williams a close third. Harvard 
a poor fourth. (“I’d almost put MIT 
ahead of Harvard,” said one girl.) 
They added, “Oh, yes, and of course 
there’s Amherst,” and they spoke of 
it with a disdain that I gathered 


sprang from the fact that Amherst — 
seven miles from Northampton — was 
so close as to be indistinguishable 
from Smith on weekends. 

During the football season it was 
the relative upness of the colleges 
whose teams were playing that count- 
ed where the girls were concerned — 
not the game. “I really don’t under- 
stand football anyway.” one girl 
said. “The only reason I go is — well, 
it’s fun to see people you know in the 
stadium, and you can find out who’s 
going to which parties afterward. I 
never pay any attention to the game. 
If somebody next to me yells or 
cheers, I say, 'Goodness me, what 
happened?’ 'fhe only moving, really 
moving, part of the game is when 
somebody gets hurt and has to be 
carried off the field. Then I think: 
What a shame, what a waste, what a 
foolish game! All through his life that 
boy will have a broken nose or false 
front teeth. Oh, I suppose it would 
he different if any of the players were 
anyone I knew. But almost always 
they’re boys I’ve never met.” 

This episode started me on a chain 
of thought, the links of which I will 
now describe. The idea that our most 
august institutions of higher educa- 
tion are in a condition of perpetual 
social flux, subtly moving into a state 
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of grace and out again, was new to 
me. But it didn't take me long to 
realize that whether a college is Up 
or Down depends entirely on where 
you’re standing and whom you ask. 
From tlie campus of Smith, Yale may 
bo Up, but it is not necessarily so 
from the campus of Radcliffe. Dart- 
mouth may be out of fashion at Ben- 
nett Junior College, but it is not at 
Colby Junior College. To me the more 
interesting thought was that the col- 
lege football weekend — the very sym- 
bol of college social life~no longer 
seemed to revolve around the quality 
of the football team, the prowes.s of 
some individual players, the e.xcite- 
ment of seeing ancient rivalries 
brought to the test again under 
bright autumn skies or even the 
slightest degree of interest in the 
game itself. Was college football on 
the way Down, I wondered? If so, 
what sports were Up, in its place? I 
thought of the Smith girl's remark 
about enjoying football games more 
if “anyone she knew” were on the 
feafii. I thought of Grandfather. Had 
the social standing of football players 
dropped to such a point that no one 
spoke to them any more? Did the 
sport a man played determine his po- 
sition in the college community? Was 
selecting a sport as delicately chancy 
a business as selecting a fraternity? 
Could water polo be construed as a 
gajfe, like using the wrong fork? 

With these questions tugging at my 
curiosity, I began what I consider to 
be an extensive and thorough ex- 
ploration of the athletic scene at east- 
ern colleges. I have emerged from 
this research unbrui.sed, and with 
what I think are some enlightening 
conclusions. 

I learned, for one thing, that on 
most college campuses there are three 
distinct categories of male students. 
There are the Up guys, the Down guys 
and a third group popularly known 
as the straight arrows. An Up guy is 
a guy who. with a trick of manner— 
a kind of clear, blas^ self-assurance — 
is able to convince other guys that 
whatever thing he is doing is the most 
worthwhile and engaging thing, while 
the thing that they (the other guys) 
are doing is probably kind of silly, if 
not actually stupid. Down guys are 
simply guys who do not possess this 
trick of manner. Nobody blames 
Down guys. (Down guys can't help 
it if nature, or .some other inscrutable 
force, failed to endow them with the 


special luxuriance of mind and spirit 
that Up guys seem to have.) Down 
guys may be good guys, but Up guys 
are better guys. The straight arrows, 
as their name implies, are in the mid- 
dle. They are the fence sitters, the 
controversy straddlers. Straight ar- 
rows play it safe. They are on every- 
body’s side. .-Vs tides in campus affairs 
turn, so do they, but not enough to 
endanger their center-of-the-road po- 
sition. I If straight arrows had any 
strength of character everybody 
would detest them : since they haven’t 
any, everybody tolerates them good- 
naturedly.) There are always more 
Down guys than Up guys. But the 
fact that Up guys are Up (plus the 
fact that a substantial number of 
straight arrows swim in the Up guys’ 
wake) gives them stature and influ- 
ence. They are the thought-leaders. 

J UST as there are Up guys and 
Down guys, so are there Up 
sports and Down sports. The system 
is not as simple as the one Nancy Mit- 
ford devised, in which people and 
things were sorted into two bins. Up- 
per Class and rion-Upper Class or — as 
she abbreviated them — U and non-U. 
The dividing line that 1 have discov- 
ered is somewhat similar, but what ex- 
ists on either side of it is quite differ- 
ent. Up sports and Down .sports are 
not static categories, not as ea.sily sep- 
arable as Up guys and Down guys. In- 
stead, they are like two department 
store escalators moving in opposite di- 
rections, side by side. There are de- 
grees, in other words. If you picture 
a number of college sports spread out 
like passengers on the moving stairs, 
you can see that the result is a hier- 
archy or, strictly speaking, a pair of 
hierarchies— one ascending, the oth- 
er descending. 

Also, unlike Miss Mitford's cate- 
gories, the various social levels of col- 
lege sports have no relation to social 
upness and downness that may exist 
in the world outside. Wealth and line- 
age, that is, are not, to the youth on 
college campuse.s, the sort of consid- 
erations that they may become in 
later life at Palm Beach. A whole in- 
field full of Biddles and Rockefellers 
would not make baseball an Up sport 
at Princeton. The recjuirements are 
more democratic nowadays than they 
were in my grandfather’s time, but 
they are also more complicated. 

Before proceeding further, I ouglit 
to explain that in my survey I limited 
myself to what I considered to be the 
20 most commonly played college 
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sports. No sport that does not have 
an official or semiofficial status on a 
majority of eastern college campuses 
is included. Though there are dis- 
tinct social gradations between such 
extracollegiate sports as lawn bowls, 
court tennis, sky-diving, roller skat- 
ing, mountaineering, cricket, cycling, 
chess, pigsticking, yachting, fox hunt- 
ing, beagling, bowling and falconry, 
I have omitted any discussion of these 
because I considered them too special, 
too apt to cloud the general picture. 

It is ahso important to remember 
that positions on the Up and Down 
scale keep changing. One reason for 
this is that Up guys and Down guys 
do not make Up sports and Down 
sports. It is more commonly the sport 
that makes the man, though it can 
work both ways. For instance, a sport 
that is played only by Up guys is apt 
to be an Up sport, but notice that I 
am careful to say “apt to be.” Some 
sports played only by Down guys can 
fli.'to he Up sports. Some sports will 
always be Up sport.s, no matter who 
plays them. Their positions are se- 
cured by time and tradition, e.g., 
tennis. 'I'liere is another factor, too, 
that affects the rank of certain sports; 
girls. If I may refine my metaphor a 
bit, then, the two escalators are like 
department store escalators on Satur- 
day afternoon when they are crowded 
with unruly children. Some of the 
children are charging up the down 
escalator. Others try to race down the 
up one. The effect is chaotic, and so 
it is with college sport-s. Though some 
sports have shown great stability in 
recent years, others have fluctuated 
wildly. 

Perhaps it is easier to understand 
what makes a sport Up when you un- 
derstand what makes a sport Down: 
A sport can be Down for any one of 
three reasons: 

1) .\ny sport that is Up as a high 
school sport is Down as a college 
sport, r.g., basketball. 

2) Any sport that is elaborate, that 
retjuires paraphernalia, special eijuip- 
ment or money, is a Down sport. (Po- 
lo, the most Up of adult sports from 
Newport to Pebble Beach, enjoys 
a lowly position at colleges for this 
reason. “Polo i.s strictly for social 
climbers,” observe.s a Williams man. 
Social climbing is a Down sport.) 

3) Finally, any sport is a Down 
sport if it is inordinately popular with 
a large section of the American pub- 
lic, the kind of sport that attracts a 
following of beer-drinking, hot-dog- 
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munching fans, that consumes quanti- 
ties of newspaper space and television 
time. Baseball, the “national pas- 
time.” is in the cellar spot on most 
campuses for this reason. 

An Vp sport is a clean sport, a gen- 
tlemanly sport but, more than any- 
thing else, it must be a casual sport. 
It must not take itself too seriously. 
(Sports car racing, if that were a col- 
lege sport, would be a Down sport.) 
(icnerally speaking, any sport at 
which the onlookers are called spec- 
tators is an Up sport, and any sport 
at which the onlookers show their ap- 
proval by clapping, rather than cheer- 
ing, is an Up sport. Enthusiasm, cx- 
ce.ss zeal— called “gung ho”— is out 
of fashion these days. Sj)orts where 
the contest is called a match rather 
than a game or meet are likely to be 
Up sports. Sports where it isn't the 
score or who wins or loses but how 
you play the game that counts are 
Up sports. Any sport that attracts a 
small but fiercely loyal band of de- 
votees or aficionados who can con- 
verse in that sport’s private language 
and which has built up around it. like 
atonal music, not only its own vocab- 
ulary but its own aura of mystery, is 
an Up sport. Jai alai, if it were a col- 
lege sport, would be an Up sport. The 
high position of fencing on the Up 
list is explained by this. Finally, any 
sport that was an Up sport as a prep 
school sport (not to be confused with 
a high school sport) is likely to he an 
Up sport as a college sport, too, c.g., 
hockey and soccer. This is because 
the tine that divides eastern prep 
schools and eastern colleges is in so 
many places so fine, so thin. 

Learning to negotiate one’s way 
among the Ups and Downs requires 
some fancy footwork. It is almost a 
game in itself. As in a sport, knowing 
the rules is not enough. The student 
who wishes to be on lop of the situa- 
tion can only get there with practice. 
To give you an idea of how important 
it is to know the ropes, I would like 
to cite now a couple of case hi.stories. 
To make things easier and. at the 
same time, to preserve the anonymi- 
ty of the men involved, I shall call 
these the cases of Arthur A. and 
Bradley B. 

Arthur A. came to College X as 
a freshman in the fall of 1958. “1 con- 
sidered myself a typical, all-round 
American college boy,” Arthur says, 
"in A-1 physical condition e.xcept for 
the glasses which I only need to wear 


while reading. At high school I was 
a pretty good athlete. I was too light 
for football, but I was fast, so when I 
got to college I decided to go out for 
cross-country.” At first, Arthur re- 
ports, all seemed well. Then, as weeks 
passed, he began to notice what he 
describes as “a kind of gradual numb- 
ness” on the part of his friends and 
fellow students "every time the word 
cross-country came Into the conver- 
sation. I'd mention what we did at 
practice that day, and they’d all start 
clearing their throats. I didn’t know 
what was wrong.” 

One night, describing the latest 
freshman cross-country meet to a 
Saturday night date from a neighbor- 
ing girls' school, Arthur observed 
another curiou.s thing. After a few 
moments of .seemingly intense itiler- 
est his date suddenly yawned: then 
her eyes began to wander aimlessly 
about the room. Arthur stopped Talk- 
ing, feeling hurt, and after a while she 
said, “Yes. go on.” But, though he 
did go on, he felt sure that he was not 
really holding her interest. "I could 
tell I was boring her.” he says. "I 
thought to myself that this was the 
wrong girl for me. Little did I realize 


at the time that the real trouble was 
that cross-country was the wrong 
sport.” 

As soon as he gracefully could — 
which, of course, was not until the 
season had ended — Arthur switched 
sports. “I decided to go out for some- 
thing intereating,'' he says, “some- 
thing that would help make a name 
for me in the college community. I 
decided it should he a specialized sort 
of sport, and I chose swimming.” It 
was shortly after this decision that 
.Urthur received the following letter 
from a girl — a different girl, one 
whom he had dated ca.sually during 
the fall— whom I shall call Alice: 

Dear Arthur: 

I am awfully afraid I shan’t be 
able to come up to your Winter 
Weekend. I considered telling you 
that I had broken my arm or my leg 
or my collarbone, but I have decided 
to l)e perfectly truthful with you be- 
cause I respect you as a person. The 
fact is. Arthur, that I cannot bear 
the idea of going to watch the fresh- 
man swimming meet which you say 
will be the “highlight” of the week- 
continued 
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end. Maybe it will he for you, but it 
would not be for me. Kverything is 
so humid at swimming meets that 
unless I wear dungarees whatever I 
have on comes all unpressed and my 
makeup drips. The air is so damp 
I can’t even get my cigarettes lighted, 
and then when I do finally get 
them lighted I remember smoking is 
not allowed. Though you would be 
on the team and I would he in the 
gallery with your roommate I sup- 
pose, I would probably not even 
recognize you. Arthur, in your tank 
suit. So it seems rather fruitless, 
doesn’t it? 

Sincerely. 

Alice 

Arthur had had his second bitter 


taste of what it feels like to be a 
Down sportsman. 

When spring came. .Arthur made 
another decision — another disastrous 
one, as it turned out. He decided to 
take up golf. "Nobody told me that 
vobody plays golf,’’ he says. "I was 
really out of things then. My morale 
was at its lowe.st ebb.” 

Reflecting recently on bis unsuc- 
ce.ssful freshman year. Arlliur said, 
"My big mistake was in the winter 
term. Instead of swimming I should 
have tried something exciting, like 
skiing.” In this remark, unfortunate- 
ly, .\rthur reveals himself to be a 
person who is strangely Down-sport- 
prone. Skiing, which was an Up sport 
once, is definitely a Down sport now. 
It is Down for Reason :i— too popu- 
lar with too many people. The down- 
ward swing was signaled a few' years 


ago when skiing buffs, in order to 
find room to ski. bad to turn their 
backs to the wintry slopes of Ma.s.sa- 
chusetts. New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont and head west to places like 
Aspen, and the valleys Sun and 
Squaw. On eastern campuses the first 
small, sour looks at skiing as a sport 
were taken as recently as two years 
ago. Last year skiing plunged drasti- 
Cilly out of fashion atseveral colleges. 
It even dropped somewhat at Dart- 
mouth. This year it is predicted that 
the drop will be even more severe. 

A more satisfactory winter sport 
for Arthur to have chosen would have 
been, oddly enough, wrestling. Wres- 
tling. which by every rule should he 
a Down sport, is coming up. The rea- 
son for its climb appears to be that, 
unlike the television variety, college 
cniiliioird 
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wrrstlinK is supported by a small but 
extremely earnest and intense group 
of young men. It ha.s its ardent de- 
votees among the girls, too. "I al- 
way.s iumul that my date take me to 
the wre.stling matches!!!!” writes a 
Connecticut College for Women girl 
with a fondness for emphasis points 
and underscoring. “To me. it is an 
iitlfrlij fascinating .sport, utterly 
mew/ff/!!! It’s the only sport tliat in- 
j’o/f'fs me. It does to me what Ten- 
nessee Williams does to me in the 
theater!!!” 

Now let us consider the career of 
Bradley B., a contemporary of Ar- 
thur A., who entered College Y at the 
same time — in the fall of last year. 
Bradley showed right off that he was 
Up-directed: during the fall term he 
went out for no sports at all. “I fig- 
ured I would use that time,” he says, 
“to get the lay of the land, and,” he 
adds significantly, “to size things 
up.” By the lime the first snowflakes 
were in the air, however, he ha<l de- 
cided. for Ills winter sport, “to play 
a little sciuash.” In the manner of a 
true sfjuash playc-r, and the true Up 
sportsman, he speaks disparagingly 
of his prowess as a racciuetman. “I 
did it mostly to keep in shape," he 
says with a shrug. In the .spring, of 
course, lie “{ilayed a little tennis” 
for the .same reason. As I’p sports, 
sciuash and tennis are extremely hard 
to lieat. They have the breezy, cas- 
ual air about them that is so impor- 
tant. Tliej* are suffused with an aura 
of ea-sygoing good-fellowship and 
good manners. As a North Shore 
I>ong Island lady has said, “I’m al- 
ways deliglitefl to throw the house 
open to the young men who come up 
to the club for Tennis Week — even if 
I don’t know them. Of course. I’d 
hardly want to throw the house open 
to a group of yolfcrs. That would be 
quite, quite different.”! A member 
of Amherst’s tennis squad has said, 
“The nice thing about the racket 
sports is they look easy to play hut 
aren't: tliat keeps the duffers out of 
the game.” Bradley B., in a thought- 
ful moment, said recently, “I would 
say tennis is a more important sport 
than squash. You play it in the 
spring, which is the most important 
time of year to make a good impres- 
sion if you're looking for invitations 
to June coming-out parties.” 

A few years ago Bradley's counter- 
part might have become an oarsman 
for the college crew and have achieved 
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the same level of Upness. Today, 
crew is an unwise choice. It i.s anoth- 
er of those sports that have heen slid- 
ing down the Up list but in thi.s case 
no one is quite sure why. The disin- 
tegration of the Yale-Harvard Regat- 
ta as a social event may he one rea- 
son. I What was a chic alfair in the 
TOs has gradually turned into a gen- 
eral traffic jam that tie.s up all road- 
ways, railways and riverways around 
New London, Conn. “Too many alum- 
ni have been getting into the act.” 
explains a Yale senior. > Whatever the 
reason, crew is a good sport to shun 
for the time being, as Bradley R. was 
astute enougJi to realize. At this 
writing, incidentally. Bradley B.’s 
future is a.ssured. He is at pre.sent tak- 
ing his time weighing a clutch of fra- 
ternity bids; he is the inamorata of 
all the best that Smith, \'assar, 
Wellesley, Mount Holyoke. Benning- 
ton. Sarah T.awrence and a couple of 
junior colleges have to ofTer; and he 
is "playing a little soccer to keep in 
shape for the Christmas parties.” i 

A .dTUKK spring sport that, like 
crew, ha.s .suffered from over- 
crowding is Rugby. And Rugby, alas, 
is going down before it hufl a cliance 
to get very far up. For one thing, 
Rugby failed to get an ollicial ath- 
letic department stamj) at a number 
of colleges and so remained in a kind 
of dim half-worhl of sports. For anoth- 
er thing, on most campuses, liiigby 
players were seldom asked to learn 
how to play Rugby — the major re- 
quirement of the game hatl been the 
ability to muster round-trip plane 
fare to Bermuda for College Week. 
For many years College Week wa.s 
cozy and gay and giggly. Then, slow- 
ly, the tiny Atlantic arehijielago that 
had been the traditional glamour cap- 
ital of Rugby began noticing great 
annual increases in the number of 
Rugby and non-Rugby players. Soon 
College Week became more crowded 
than the Yale-Harvard Regatta, more 
wild-eyed than Derby Day, Yale's 
famous land now defunct i rite of 
spring. Today, College Week sits in 
the middle of Bermuda’s sunny sea- 
son like a drunk at a tea party. ‘T’ve 
gone to my last College Week,” says 
a Princeton sophomore. "You can’t 
believe what it’s like. The hotels are 
all filled, so guys sleep under rocks on 
the beach. If you’re lucky enough to 
have a room you're expected to share 
it with '20 other guys. The bar at the 
Elbow Beach Club is packed three 
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UP anti DOWN roft/i>med 

people deep and filled with armed 
security guards who try to keep or- 
der. And the girls! College girls don’t 
go there any more. My blind date 
was a CPA from Chicago. For my 
money, the whole Hugby thing has 
gone way. way down.” 

Still. Rugby seems to deserve a 
place on the prestige scale a notch 
above football. Mike Grean, Yale 
’.59. who took up Rugby when a leg 
injury forced him to drop out of the 
varsity football team in his senior 
year, and became quite an accom- 
plished player, says: “Yes. when I 
quit football for Rugby I noticed 
that my stock on campus immediate- 
ly went up. It didn’t go up much, of 
course — just enough for me to no- 
tice it. 1 could hold my head a little 
higher.” Former Fullback Grean. who 
was a co-captain of his high school 
team, adds: “Of course. I missed foot- 
ball. But the extra little boost of pre.s- 
tige I got from playing Rugby almost 
made up for it.” 

The spring sport that appears to 
be moving up to take Rugby’s place 
(and perhaps the place of crew as 
well) is lacrosse. It may be the great 
Up spring sport of tomorrow. 


By now the discerning reader has 
probably noticed that I have so far 
avoided any discussion of football 
and its position on the scale, and per- 
haps has wondered why. My delay 
was deliberate. I was saving football 
until la.st. For it is about football that 
my most significant, and startling, 
conclusions have been drawn. 

I felt that football de.served a long, 
steady look. It deserved a serious 
look, and a tender look. Often called 
King Football, the sport is, if not the 
mainstay, certainly the most enduring 
emblem of college life. For years foot- 
ball games have been the centers of 
huge, happy and sentimental gather- 
ings. Weekend after weekend, year 
after year, the packed station wagon.s 
have threaded their way across the 
New England landscape toward the 
famous stadiums and bowls. Though 
all seemed well with football, to many 
of us there appeared signs that, at its 
heart, football was sickening — that 
it was moving slowly down the list. 
Many observers — misled by the 
steady flow of station wagons and 
the undiminished size of the Satur- 
day crowds — flenied this. What they 
failed to realize was that the crowds 
weren’t gathering to watch football. 
They were gathering to meet old 


friends at Portal 9. to pass around the 
thermos of Martinis, to bundle in lap 
robes and beaver coats, to take mov- 
ies of airplanes skywriting overhead, 
to wear big orange chrysanthemums, 
to hear the hand play at the half, to 
wander over to Zeta Fsi when the 
game w’as over. 

During the games cheering sections 
failed to materialize, or if they showed 
up failed to make themselves heard 
acro.ss the field. Cheerleaders flopped 
hopelessly about, tugging, as kittens 
do with balls of string, for shreds of 
enthusiasm. Brilliant plays went un- 
noticed l)y larger and larger sections 
of the stands. Increasing numbers of 
spectators began to make a habit, in 
the final quarter, of heading for the 
parking lot before the game was over, 
to beat the crowds, calling, "Let us 
know how it comes out. See you at 
the Zete house.'” College newspaper 
editors editorialized halfheartedly 
about “apathy,” and Friday nights 
w'ere given over to listless pep rallies. 
The social standing of football on 
the campus went down and down. 

.•\fter World War II, when return- 
ing veterans — most of whom consid- 
ered football kid stuff — flooded the 
campuses, football went lower still. 
Football players began to be openly. 





and loudly, kidded and lampooned. 
They became the butt of every joke. 
College humor magazines depicted 
them as apes, as Neanderthals, be- 
leaguered dimwits who were able to 
stay in college tmly if they took the 
simple.st gut courses and received 
elaborate schola-stic coaching from 
their friends. If a particular frater- 
nity happened to attract mostly foot- 
ball players to its membership, it be- 
came quickly known as The Ape 
House, or The Gorilla Cage, or The 
Jungle Club. College profe-ssors, rath- 
er than seeming to give football play- 
ers a break, often seemed to be pur- 
posely giving them a harder time 
than other students, calling on them 
to recite excessively, ridiculing them 
if they made mistakes. Musclehead 
and meathead became popular ex- 
pressions of derogation. 

In the ’20s and ’30s, girls from 
Smith, Va.ssar. Wellesley, etc. were 
the football hero’s for the a.sking. In 
the late ’40s and ’50s, tlie football 
player— no hero any more— had trou- 
ble finding himself a date. “Quite 
frankly, they don’t make good week- 
end dates,” says a Wellesley girl. “If 
they’re on the team you have to go 
to the game with one of their friend.s. 
After the game, if they’re not banged 


up somehow, they’re tired. Their 
training rules mean they don’t have 
much fun at parties. They go to sleep, 
and there you are.” 

During the week, too, life at the 
training table had the effect of isolat- 
ing the football player from his fel- 
low students. Lonely and neglected, 
besought the only company that was 
available to him — the company of 
other football players. In the days 
following the first sputnik, inteilec- 
tualism made a belated return to 
fashion on most college campuses. 
Football, already a Down sport, fell 
several notches, 'rhen, very recently, 
a strange and wonderful thing began 
to happen to football. It started up. 
In a way, this was inevitable. 

W HAT had happened, you see, was 
that football — behind the decep- 
tive mask of the tens of thousands 
who thronged to the stadiums every 
Saturday presumably to see football 
but actually to see each other— had 
become a .spt>rt that was supported 
only by a small, loyal and dedicated 
band of aficionados — the players, the 
coaches, the players' immediate fam- 
ilies and close friends. .\nd such a 
sport, of course, is an ITp sport. As 
in department stores, the end of the 


down escalator is only a short step 
from the beginning of the up. 

This is the state of football this 
fall — coming back into vogue but 
with modifications, like the chemise. 
I confidently predict that football 
will rise on the list, earning, in a few 
.seasons’ time, its rightful place again 
at the top of the list, above tennis. 
There are still plenty of detractors, 
of course. Madeleine h^aunce, 1 9, a tall, 
dark-haired senior at Bennett, says: 
“Football players fail to impress me, 
frankly. .\nd I don’t care for the game. 
I adore tennis. 'I’o me, a football 
player is a great big overdeveloped 
blob of a thing. If a boy asks me for a 
date the things I take into consider- 
ation are: his .school, his fraternity — 
some fraternities have gone way doini, 
you know — and whether he’s inlrr- 
culinij and nire. If he plays football, 
though. I’m immediately suspi- 
cious.” Miss Faunceadds, “Of cour.se. 
I’m not really athletically minded. 
We have required sports at Bennett. 
I play badminton all year long.” 

But from Cindy Blanke, a pretty 
17-year-old who i.s a senior at Rose- 
mary Hall, a girls’ boarding school 
in Connecticut, comes a slightly 
younger point of view — and a more 
eonlinned 
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positive one. “I like to watch a foot- 
ball jrame,” .she says a little defen- 
sively. "Anri, though I gues.s you’d 
say I’m uorl of going sleady, let me 
say that if a boy who played football 
asked me for a date. well. I wouldn’t 
hold the fact that he played foot- 
ball against him.” Miss Blanke’s/rr- 
rorilr sports, however, are tennis, 
lacrosse, hockey. 

Meanwhile, at the men’s colleges, 
football is on the threshold of a new 
era— the era of the egghead football 
pla\‘er. An example of this stalwart 
new breed is Bill Gundy, captain of 
the Dartmouth team. Gundy is earn- 
est and articulate about his sport, his 
education, and his plans for the fu- 
ture. “'riie more intelligent a man is 
the better football player he makes.” 
Gundy says. "'Po play football well 
you have to be alert and able to think 
fast. If a guy is generally a dope he 
will be a dope on the football field.” 
Gundy is a little wistful about the 
state he found football in when he 
first came to Dartmouth. ‘T came 
here from a public high school where 
football was the big thing.” he says, 
“and I won't deny that it wa.s a real 
shock to fiiul that Dartmoutli had a 
couldn’l-care-less attitude aliout it. 
You can feel it, you know, when 
you’re down there — a kind of lack of 
interest from the stands. But I've 
gotten used to it.” 

People like Bill fJundy are help- 
ing push football back up the 
prestige .scale. I can't help wondering 
what further changes will occur to 
the game as it moves up from the 
murky pit of disrepute into the airy 
reaches of acceptability. 

Who knows'.’ I’erliaps in its climb 
some rather unexpected things will 
happen. Perhap.s instead of jumping 
from their seats, waving banners and 
shouting cheers future fans will ap- 
prove an exceptional play with a 
round of polite applause. Stadiums 
will shrink in size, and tlie fans, 
now called .spectators, will sit in fold- 
ing chairs beneath green-and-white 
stri|>ed awnings. After the game lit- 
tle groups will gather to discuss, 
over lighted pipes and i*spresso, the 
various plays — now, perhaps, called 
moves. I'm not saying that such a 
day is here. But it could come. 

A sign of the times: As football 
is mounting the scale of college 
sports, cheerleading is moving bump- 
ily down. Grandfather would have 
approved. end 
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A Whaleman’s Holiday 
Was Rugged Sport 


Yesterday . . . whalers raced 
on their days off, testing 
their boats and their mettie 

T he whaleboat was clesi}jned to be 
a working craft. But she had 
beauty and speed in her lines, and 
was the best sea boat ever built. Over 
two generations ago proud whale- 
men decided to lest the speed of their 
craft. The result was a series of fa- 
mous whaleboat races that stirred 
the hearts of seafaring New England- 
ers in the late nineteenth century. 

The spiritual mother of the whale- 
boat was the Indian canoe. Unlike 
most boats intended to be fast, the 
whaleboat’s capability for speed was 
only one of its many superb charac- 
teristics. The whaleboat was a double- 
ender, with both ends sharp. Her 
length was from 28 to 30 feet, the 
beam feet and the weight from 
500 to 600 pounds; she carried a crew 
of six men who together weighed a 
thousand pounds more. 

Clifford W. Ashley, a New Bedford 
artist who went whaling, described 
whaleboats in accents of loving ad- 
miration: “A whaleboat had no dead- 


wood aft, as this would interfere with 
quick turning. There was a very pro- 
nounced sheer and the ‘run’ (after- 
body) was considerably finer than the 
‘entrance’ (forward end).” 

The timbers were of thin, steamed 
and bent white oak, the planks of 
white cedar, the ceiling, thwarts and 
platforms of white pine. For its size 
and strength, the whaleboat was lithe 
and light, built so because even the 
heaviest boat would be smashed as 
easily by a whale’s flukes— this be- 
ing so, the proper thing was to seek 
maneuverability, swiftness, and all- 
round capability in the open sea. 

One of the crew of six was the hoat- 
header, referred to as the captain in 
the whaleboat races, who stood in 
the stern and steered with an oar 
from 20 to 23 feet long. The longest 
oars in sea duty were those of the 
whaleboat, and of these the steering 
oar was longest by two to five feet. 

The five oarsmen sat one to each 
thwart, and each sat not in the mid- 
dle but at the full width of the boat 
from his rowlock. This arrangement 
was necessary for the balance of the 
rowing and increased the finesse with 
which the boat could be handled. One 


long oar il8 feet) and two short (16 
feet) oars were pulled on one side 
against two medium-length oars (17 
feet) on the other. ITsually the three 
were on the starboard side. The busi- 
ness of rowing in a whaleboat was 
complicated for green hands by the 
fact that they could lift their oars 
only with effort and discomfort. 

The first of what may be termed 
an historic sequence of whaleboat 
races took place on .July 4, 1875 in 
New Bedford. New Bedford was the 
great whaling center, and the ports 
of Edgartown and Vineyard Haven 
on the island of Martha’s Vineyard, 
though distinctly secondary, had pro- 
duced an amazing number of success- 
ful whalemen. The necessary germ of 
rivalry lay here, and it happened that 
the newly fashionable summer resort 
of Oak Bluffs offered a deep-water 
course, with open sea conditions par- 
allel to high ground ashore and in 
full view of the multitudes. 

THEY ALL CAME 

No whalemen up to then had im- 
agined a whaleboat named Lavlitia, 
but here was one, and from Quaker 
New Bedford; here too were the Ma- 
rengo, painted purple; Sgiiid, yellow; 
and from Fairhaven, the town across 
the river from New Bedford, Black 
Fiend, painted, of course, black. 

There were eight entries, and tlie 
Martha’s Vineyard boat had bten 
named in perverse humor Lasf o/ All. 

coniinudl 
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WHALEBOATS ruutiuunl 

Prizes were posted in the amounts of 
$.'>0. .$2,'). $1,'). and $10. and the 
course \va.s two miles around a -slake 
boat to the starting li le. Along the 
bluffs the s[)eclators chattered and 
yelled until the shore of \'ineyar<l 
Sound became a.s noisj’ as a ball game. 

'I'be gallery that day was augment- 
ed by a notable spectator fleet that 
included the immortal cup yacht 
Aimrirn, General Benjamin Frank- 
lin Butler, owner, and the sloop Mug- 
gii' li., Charles S. Stratton, better 
known as Geiieral Tom Thumb, ovcn- 
er. 'I'om 'Phumh, about feet tall, 
paced the deck of his yacht, and Ben 
Butler, consideral)ly taller, -stood 
under the Chinese lanterns that tlec- 
orated the -4»n'r/ru from boom end 
to bowsprit. 

A pistol shot punctured the air and 
the whaleboats were off. That is, all 
were off e.xcept the \’ineyard boat, 
the crew of which were engaged in an 
argument. The cause of the dispute 
is lost in hi.story’s maze. But it was 
settled when I-saac Norton, a young 
man rai.sed on a farm, got into the 
boat and took the deadly midship 
(long) oar. Off went the late starter 
in the wake of the others. 

A NEAR MISS FOR VINEYARD 

In a little while the \'ineyard boat 
passed the Sguid, then .she .shot by 
the coy Laiiitiu. She had little trou- 
ble getting by Black Fiend, .Marengo 
and Currier, but it took more pulling 
to overtake U'lMdcr. After the turn 
around the stake boat an unfavora- 
ble wind and strong head tide made 
the going more rugged. At the finish 
line, SiwUi IFurd, the strong favorite, 
led with elapsed time of 20 minutes 
•‘50 seconds. The Vineyard entry fin- 
ished with a lime of 22 minutes 80 
seconds — only 10 seconds ahead of 
Winder. The trailing whaleboats took 
2.5 minutes for the course. 

There was so much honest thrill in 
thi.s contest and others that followed, 
and so beautiful a combination of 
strength, endurance and skill, that 
whaleboat racing seemed marked for 
a brilliant future. When a race was 
scheduled at the Centennial Exposi- 
tion at Philadelphia in early Septem- 
ber 1876, the new sport suddenly hove 
into national prominence. 

Elaborate preparations were made 
and three New Bedford crews went 
down to Philadelphia. The Sixth 
H'arrf outfit wore white shirts and 
blue jiantaloons, the shirts of the 
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Centennials were also white, and 
those of the Vestas were blue. All 
oarsmen wore white handkerchiefs 
about their heads, and the boathead- 
ers donned fancy turbans and body 
sashes. If those costumes sound a bit 
gaudy for the strong men of wlialing 
it may be recalled that one New Bed- 
ford whale ship, embarking on a long 
Pacific voyage, drifted out into the 
stream to the gay music of Pmafure 
played by a band on the dock. The 
captain’s wife was aboard. 

'[’here were 35,671 paid admissions 
to the exposition that day, and con- 
temporary reports say that the big 



HOOKED fast to whale on a Nantucket 
sleigh ride, trim whaleboat skims over 
the waves at a terrifying rale of speed. 


crowds lining the Schuylkill River 
wore in a state of excitement. The 
first start of the New Bedford crews 
was a bad one, hut they were recalled 
and got off the second time in good 
shape. Cries were heard of “Whale 
ahead!” and “There she blows!” 

The Sixth U’nrd worked ahead by 
half a length: then the Centennial 
crew drew even. Vesta pulled up, and 
the race was anybody’s. Centennial 
rounded the tiagboat first, followetl 
by Sixth Ward and Ves/a. Vc.sfa 
finally gained a length and held this 
lead until the finish, making a time 
of 25 minutes and 51 seconds for a 
distance that was not recorded in 
press dispatches. 

The Wsfo men got $100. The oth- 
ers got nothing. This was a cause for 
dissatisfaction, and in general the 
outcome seemed indecisive. The race 
had been a good show, but the wa- 
ters of the Schuylkill, lacking salt. 
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were not a proper Huid for whale- 
boat.s. Perhaps, too, the whaleboats 
were not set off enough from the oth- 
er fair attractions, such as the Cen- 
tennial chimes, silkworms, Egyptian 
mummy, electromagnetic orchestra 
and kiosk of stuffed birds. 

While the Xew Bedford crew.s were 
racing, Ike N’orton, the young Vine- 
yard man, went to see Uriah Morse, 
one of the great whaleboat builders. 
Norton ordered a fast whaleboat from 
Morse, one tliat could be used for rac- 
ing. As Norton told Morse, the boat 
would never have to go to the Pacific 
in search of whales. Morse observed 
all the rules, but he built into his 
whaleboat his own mystery of speed. 
He produced a masterpiece. It bore 
the appropriate name, 0«A' lilnffs. 

In August 1877, the first great test 
for the Oak Bluffs came. The Sixth 
U'nrd. cocky despite the upset at Phil- 
adelphia the previous September, was 
back to race at Oak Bluffs. Here also 
appeared the i^isth Ward Jr., and two 
entries representing the Vineyard, 
Norton’s Out HUifTs and the Yankee. 

At the signal, off went the Sixth 
Ward, taking a good lead, as e.'tpect- 
ed. But in about a quarter of a mile 
Oak Bluffs drew even. For all of three 
minutes the two whaleboats fought it 
out, lieam on beam. Then OuA* Bluffs 
shot out front and stayed out front 
for the rest of tlie course. Ike Norton 
held the long steering oar under his 
armpit and, leaning over, added his 
weight and strength to the after oar. 



WHALEMEN AT WORK ruco through the 
turbulent waters of the open sea in their 
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He and his boys were nut only with- 
out fancy shirts, but they raced, as 
always, in their hare feet. 

’I'lie course fur tliis race measured 
two miles and a half, and the sea was 
rouRh. '['he winning time was 'i-l min- 
utes .■»() seconds: Sirlli U'un/, in sec- 
ond place. ha<l been able to chop off 
only -7 minutes o.i seconds. 

The margin by which the famous 
SixUi ll'urd had been beaten was sen- 
sational. and many a longshore expert 
scrutinized the new whaleboat Uriah 
Morse had built for Ike and his bo.vs. 
But no one could discover any devia- 
tion from the standard design and 
eon.sfruction of an able \\-haleboat. 
She was regulation in all respects— so 
far as any eye could see. 

THE UNSEEN SECRET 

What couldn’t be seen was this: 
Uriah Morse had made the thwarts 
of oak and he had put no su|)ports 
underthem. Wlien theoarsmen pulled, 
an irresistible collective force was 
tran.smitted to those oaken thwarts. 
'I'hey yielded, they .sprang, they gave 
a little, and in doing .so they pulled 
in the sides of the boat just enough to 
make the whaleboat a trifle more 
slender and more like her spiritual 
mother, the Intlian canoe. 

After Ike Xorton beat llie Sixth 
Warders again the next summer, their 
rivalry was then directed lowani the 
Fourth of -luly races on the Acushnet 
River at Xew Bedford, which would 
open the IBTll season. Ike Norton's 
boys rowed their craft to the city. 



swift-moving craft, -straining mightily to 
get within harpooning range of a whale. 
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WHALEBOATS cniilinueil 



ATTHESICS — 

Of THE STEELSVITir . . 
fUERE CRAFTSMASSUtP 
MKAHS EXCELLED E 
Wiilt Igt t<«< boeVIM: Ciivsl Han, i 


The Great Rhuies 

This famous sword was prc'cniccl 
lo John Paul Jones by ihe King of 
Frtince, Louis XVJ, as a speciai 
honor. Throughout the ages, such 
great blades have always been the 
gifts chosen . . . 

for Great Occa.sioii.i 

To honor any /noder/i achievement. 
Carvel Hall’s great blades . . . carv- 
ing sets and steak knives . . . 
match the "reatness of modern 
occasions (birthdays, iiolidays. 
raises, promotions). The truly 
great blades . . . 

nre 

made hy 



He skis 
at Stowe 

Si.'v ha|)j)\ vears old 
—but alteadv out of 
the novice class. 
Started in Sepp 
Ruschp's Ski School 
three years ago. 
Leaves .Mamaroneck 
(with Mother and 
Dad) laic Friday 
afiei noon and is 
running On the 
Smuggler 's Trail 
early Saturday 
morning. X'cxt to 
skiing, favorite sport 
is riding the 6,500 ft. 
double chair lift. 
For reservations or 
folder. Box 206. 




I Ski Capital of the £asl 


and tradition recounts that they left 
the Vineyard dock later than tlie 
steamboat, overtook her and rowed 
ahead of her all the way, a distance 
of almost 2.'i miles. It helped some 
that they did not have to observe 
channel Ituoys. 

Thesea that -July h'ourth was rough, 
even in the Acushnet, and the start 
of otlier classes in tlie regatta was 
postponed /or more /avorabJe condi- 
tions. This gave the whaleboats a 
rightful priority. They could not be 
stopped by anything in the weatlier 
line. But the Fij-lh U'urd and Fifth 
H’urd Jr. demanded that the prize 


were in the stern. The boat lifted 
right out of the water as they })i{llpd 
her llirough the sea.s. 

In practice sometimes. Ike’s broth- 
er ('yrus liatl broken an oar. and Ike 
cautioned from time to lime, ‘‘Don’t 
lireak your (jar, Cyse!” Xow, as the 
chamjjion whaleboat from Oak Bluffs 
crossed the finish line after making, 
in that day’s heavy seas, the fastest 
titne ever known at N’ew Beclfonl, Ike 
called out. "Break your oar, Cyse!” 
And Cyrus dipped the Wade once 
again before the eyes of all that mul- 
titude. and the long midship oar was 
snapped apart in two places. 

The time — two mile.s in 17 minutes 
and It? seconds— stands as a record 



money he divided $30 and $20 instead 
of $10 and $10. This is the objection 
that stands in the record, but the 
loud whisper of history is lluil no- 
body wanted to row against Ike N'or- 
ton's boat again. 

The authorities stuck to the orig- 
inal rules, so Noritjn and his boys pre- 
pared lo row the course alone. They 
rubbed the outside planking of their 
craft with black learl and let her deli- 
cately from a float into the water. 
Oars dipped. They were away. As the 
rowers warmed up, they to.sse<l their 
coats and shirts into the bow; but 
three strokes later all these garments 


for the Xew Bedford course, and it is 
unlikely that better time has ever 
been made for so long a distance un- 
der rugged sea conditions. Tliere liave 
never been any whaleboat races to 
amount to anything since, partly be- 
cau.se the scliool of men who fjulleil 
those mighty oars either <Iied off or 
forgot about wlialing, and partly be- 
cause nobody believed any crew could 
make a whaleboat go faster tlian Iki* 
Norton and his champions did on 
that Fourtli of July. Sucli was tlie 
victory and such was the end of the 
great whaleboat races. 

Hkn’ry Beetle Hough 
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The readers 
take over 


SOCCER: GLOBAL OUTLOOK 

Sirs; 

I am (iisappoinli'd because you fail to 
rocoKnize soccer as the world's most pop- 
ular sport. llf)w about some informatiem 
on the status of collefje an<l professional 
.soccer in the U.S. and all over the ^lobe- 
.\U’HKUO KoSHNBAfM 

Cluatemala 

• In virtually every nation but the 
U.S. the word football means not 
football but soccer, the world’s Xo. 1 
spectator sport. In South America, 
Europe and Asia, crowd.s of lUO.OUO 
and more are common at the big ‘'foot- 
ball" games. In the U.S., however, 
although booming in preparatory 
schools and colleges, soccer has not 
been an important spectator sport 
since the 1920s. 

Last week U.S. soccer fans got rea- 
son to hope, at least, for a brighter 
future, with the announcement by 
William D. Cox that big-time profes- 
sional soccer may be on its way back. 

Cox, who was president of the Phil- 
adelphia Pliillies in 1943 and head of 
the Brooklyn football Dodger.s in 
1945, has organized an international 
soccer league which will include top 
teams from England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, West Germany, Sweden, Aus- 
tria. Hungary, France, Italy and pos- 
sibly Spain and one or two South 
American countries. A split .season 
will be played at the 22,00(l-seat 
Downing Stadium on Randalls Island 
in New York City, with a New York 
entry participating in each half of 
the season against five foreign teams. 
The schedule will begin in May after 
the visiting teams have completed 
their regular schedules at home. 

If the new league succeeds the time 
may yet come when the word soccer 
w'ill truly mean what football means 
throughout the world. — ED. 


You 

can pay 
tivice 
as much 
for 

a hat 

hut 

yon caTt 
tell it 
from 



You can pay over $10 for a hat— but you can't tell it from Adam at $6.95. 
You can pay over $15 for a hat — but you can t tell it from Adam at $ 8 . 95 . 
You can pay over $20 for a hat — but you can’t tell it from Adam at $10.95. 


FITNESS: SURVIVAL WITH DIGNITY 

Sirs: 

While the U.S.’s youth grows softer, 
wi-aker. fatu-r. lazier and oliler the I'resi- 
denl's Youth Fitness Council discusses 
"fitness for what?" (SI, Oct, 2r>.'. 

What American youth needs is physi- 
cal exercise to counteract the immoral- 
ity that has been imposed on it by mech- 
anization, and to build a body fit to live 
eunlinucd 



Hat Co., Ine. 325 Fittn Avenue, New York and 


SI'IJIITS ll-l.l ST«ATEn Sot t tnht r !>. I: 
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ADAM HAT MANUFACTURERS, a division ol Miller Eros. 


Dallas 
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SWIRLING 
STREAMS OF 

WATER WITH /[, 

MASSAGE EFFECT 


• Rinse off soap instantly. 

Directional spray. 

Adjustable controlled 
action. 

Easy to install. 

Order di/eel from foetory 
Send cheek or money order 

RAIN JET Corp. 301 S. Flower St,. Burbank. Calif, 

MIgrs. of Fomouc Ram Jet lawn Sprinklers 




can't pull the wool 
CM?r my eyes I know 
ViOWATe is Squibb's 
yifamm and minera/ 
?>upplemenj- rna^e 
especiall y fa- oen f' 


Take it from Wooljr Willie — he 
knows Vionate supplies essen- 
tial vitamins and minerals dogs, 
cats and birds need, in proper 
scientific balance. Add Vionate 
to food once daily for vigor, 
stamina, healthy skin and coat, 
sound bones and teeth. 

VIONATE® 



FIW 


Squibb — a name you can trust 



Then give them 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATKn 
this Christmas. Colorful . . . welcome 
wherever it goes. . .and easy to give: 
just use the order form in this issue 



For the first time 
I piiicunk y™' I'*® 
l<g) you'll be content ! 

^ --0 Revelatio 

"II Smcliini Viilurt 




Add HEALTH to your family fun room! 


With this Hattlo ('r<-«-k Slur TRIO, you'll enjoy mnrr than pli'a-anl, symmt- 
trizinu yxcrcisi*, wontliTful, relaxing ma«sagv and hcaltliful, ’’niadi'-to-ordcr" 
sun^hini-. T ou — and your family - will enjoy ihiTOJiihrxct/ hgun’-conditioning 
lii'ni'lil.s of till Ilirrr tiO'khig lo'irlhrr. That moans a now high in family fun, 
xigomijs hi-alth and trim appparance! With thf ^ilnr TItIO — 



in. The only way a good “lemplo of the 
•spiril" can be built is through rotiuired 
Strenuous physical activity based on 
physiological need. 

Thi- council asks about our youth, ‘T'it- 
nt'ss for what?” I say, “Fit to .survive — 
ami hurry!” 

MKS. T. S. SCHUI.TZRNflKIMKR . 
Johnstown, I’a. 

Sirs; 

Your FihiexA for W’haf? article is as su- 
perficial as your general view of sports, 
willi tile exception of boxing. It seem-s 
that only blatant corruption of a game 
merits your alic-nlion. 

Surely you must be aware that under 
our present rules of society, human val- 
ues rale last, that the drive for .security 
ami status overwhelms most of us. 

Time and again 1 have read in SrtmTS 
Il.l.tr.sTHATF.i) instances involving golf, 
baseball and football wherein sly eva- 
sions of the honest way were rejjorled 
with no criticism, r,;/,, Sneatl, while wait- 
ing fur a decision on a lie in ihe rough, 
walking down the rough until the bull 
was eminently hiitable; the siui example 
of our ctilleges in the general attitude to- 
ward football. Il seems we just do not 
know where deviation sets in; li> show 
how blind we are in such matters, noth- 
ing is observed or said tir done until the 
foulness creates a stench. How limited is 
the consideration of such absolutes as 
hone-siy and virtue when violations in 
plain sight are overlooked or even lauded? 

But the true malaise of the tjuiz shows 
was inherent even had they not proved 
such a mock of entertainment values. 
The real failure wa.s in the conditioning 
of the populace to the idea that honest 
work i-s for idiots, that somehow there is 
an angle, u method or someone who can 
short-cut the mes.sy proces.s of work. This 
sickness is endemic. It is so because we 
do not know or wish lo really explore the 
way.s to let others live with dignity and 
integrity. Incidentally, it is curious that 
Marion Uank’.s t]Uote “What we really 
want for our young people is that they 
he ftV to live mevintngfuUy, etc., etc., etc.” 
omits that one word, dignity, which rep- 
re.senls in a word the historical striving 
of man lo the present dale. 

What is true and honest is this: our 
■'best'' people have failed us in setting 
standards of conduct consistent with our 
ideals. 

II. Sh.m’iro 

San Francisco 

• Delegate Ilattks did not use the 
word dignity in his plea for total fit- 
ness, but he did suggest as much 
when he said: “While we plan how 
to develop the physical prowess and 
the intellectual power of a man or 
buy, we must also recognize the ab- 
solute indispensability of seeking lo 
implant ami encourage the character, 
moral responsibility and spiritual 
strength w'hich will move him to em- 
ploy his talents ethically, intelligent- 
ly and maturely for good and up- 
lifting purposes.” — ED. 



FOOTBALL: WINGBACK 


Sirs: 

You quolf* Tcnm-sscf Ctwch W’.Viill as 
Ktyinn he m-vi-r hi-arcl iif an animal win- 
ninij a fnniball Kainc i"ll<iun’ Daws;,” 
H\ F.S’TS(fc DlSCdVBKIES, Oct.Jf)'. IlSW.'ms 
Dll- B(iWfl(*n Wyal1 is cilhiT ton youni; or 
simply unknowinn of the* lf)”7 sfiinf he*- 
twi'cn Latham Tewh and Antii-tam. 

The* laetham Tech ti*am, known as the 
Due ;s. was fisihlinK a losinj; streak of 16 
when it came into its home-coming as;ainsl 
AiUietam. An entt*rprisinK sophomore, 
nameof laitham I'arks nrirelation to the- 
colk'Sjc hatl trained a mallard drake, 
culled Clarence, lu come* to hand by feed- 
ing him bread, suet and brandy. It got so 
that olel duck would waddle along the 
sideline.s and then lake* o)}‘, make a string, 
come back to young Parks on the bench 
and get his bread, suet and bramly. Natu- 
rally, he was the team’s mascot. 

N'ow, this string of Ifi lo.s.se.s was most 
depri'ssing to (’larenec as he’d come* lej 
lake a keen interest in tin* game* and, of 
course, his team. So, fearing another loss, 
Clarence took olT and got himself boiled 
a.s an owl, In fact, he got so plastere*d he 
didn’t get to the game till the* last ejuar- 
ter when, with the score 0 d against 
Latham, the .\ntietam halfback was pre- 
paring to punt from behind his goal line. 
Latham, fearing that the worst had lie- 
fallen its mascot, had played a whale of a 
game up lu then. 

Sizing up the situation in a Hash and 
cmbeildened by the false ceiurage*. at the 
snap of the ball Clari*n(*i* ti>ok oil', met 
the high punt as il was going over the* line 
of scrimmage and worried it into the end 
zone, where it was caught by a Latham 
tackle for a touchdown and victory. 

Old Clarence was never up to his usual 
force again, hut he live.s forever in the 
hearus of all old Lalhamians. 

The following year Lathiim Tech 
atlopted the motto "Kver Be Kind to 
Your Web-footed Friends,” You might 
call this a duck-fdled platitude. 

It is my hope that in the future the 
Tenne.s-see coach will be more -sure whereof 
he speaks before popping od on a na- 
tional .scale. 

George I’. Haskell 

Painesville, Ohio 

• We never heard of Latham Tech or 
Antietam, but Clarence mimt be 
real.-ED. 


SPORTSMAN OP THE YEAR 

Sirs: 

I nominate for Sport.sman of the Year 
the individual who decuied that Dizzy 
Dean and his .sidekick Bhictner would not 
describe the World Series. For service to 
humanity, and to all sportsmen! 

H. WlPMANN 
Lieut. Colonel, USAF 

Denton, Tc.ta.s 


BASKETBALL: EXACT MEASUREMENT 

Sir-:: 

ALTHOIGH UILT f’JMMBEHLAIN .MAV 
HAVE SEEMED 10 KEET TALL TO THE NEW 
continued 




Only Bausch & Lomb puts 

HIGH PICTURE FIDELITY 

into every slide you project ! 

Faithful projection of your color slides, just as you took them . . . that’s 
what you get with Bausch & Lomb High Picture Fidelity! Balomatic Slide 
Projectors have an optical system designed by the makers of CinemaScope, 
the world’s finest binoculars and scientific instruments... run by them- 
selves . . . never need re-focusing. Choose from three Balomatic models as 
low as ^.50 at your dealer’s. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester 2, N. Y. 

BALOMATIC by Bausch & Lomb 
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Then you wonT miss any. 


YORK KNICKERBOCKKKS IN THEIR OPENER 
{Here Cumex the liiy Felloir At Lnxt, si, 
Oct.-.2« , HE WAS OFFICIALLY MEASURED ON 
SEPT. 2fi AT HERSHEY TRAINING CAMP AND 
STANDS SEVEN FEET 1 1 Ifi INCHES TAIX. 

Dave Zinkoff 

Philudelphia 


BASEBALL: THE GREAT AND GREATER 

Sir.*;: 

A.s a Sentimental White Sox fan for the 
last five or six yeap.s, I hail expected it to 
be a long, cold winler, but I didn't expect 
the freeze to .set in so soon. When you 
relegated Nellie Fox to second be.st after 
Charlie Neal, it was loo much i.Ww 
»>id Somidx, SI, Oct. I9>. 

I don’t intend to take anything away 
from Charlie Neal, becausi* he truly played 
a magnificent game in the World Serie.s 
iHoxt of the time. His power hitting was 
outstanding, and he played very well on 
defense, but he did commit two errors 
which at the time were extremely costly. 
lA't’.s say that very few people expected 
Neal to play as out.standingly as he did. 

On the other hanil, es'eryone expected 
great thing.s of Nellie Fox during the Sc- 
ries, and he didn’t disappoint a soul. He 
always seemed to be on base when a hit 
was needed, but unfortunately his team- 
mates couldn’t come through with a hit at 
the right lime. Also, unless my memory 
fails me. Fox played flawlewi ball in the 
field, not making an error. 

To make my point, I’ll bet that if two 
baseball experts were allowed to choose 
up sides, with the Dodgers and While Sox 
to choose from, the expert having the first 
choice would pick Nellie Fox and then 
worry about the rest of the team later, 
'rhere is no question that Neal was great: 
but to me Fox was greater. 

David M.tCAULAV 

Sacramento 


By George, don't intend to. 

Tm glad. 

Oug/it to l>e. I'm .-iemling you a lion skin. 
Hardly a fair exchange. 

Devil if isn't, .-frivtimc. 

Thank you. 

Say, do they send it overseas'' 

SPOItTS ILLUSTR.Vl'EDV Think so. 
Great! Think I'll give it to my u liite hunter. 



A PROBLEM FOR THE READERS 

Sirs: 

A problem has arisen in the distribu- 
tion of the prizes from a World Series 
pool, and I wondered if you might help in 
the decision. Seventeen .shareholders con- 
tributed $3.50 each and drew either the 
Dodgers or Chicago in the first eight 
inning.s. One man had both teams in the 
first of the ninth. The holder of the inning 
having the most runs each game was to 
receive $.5, second high $3, and 50<i from 
each game was to go into an aggregate 
fund together with the undistributed 
sum of any unplayed games. The first 
aggregate winner was to receive 5/8 of 
the money and the second highest aggre- 
gate 3/8. Ties for first divided first and 
second money. Tie.s for second split the 
second-highest prize. 

Our dispute aro.se from the fifth game, 
when only one run wa.s scored. The holder 
of this inning was entitled to the first 
prize of $.1, flow to di.stribute second 
money caused the trouble. 

In your opinion, should thi.s money 
also go to the holder of the inning in 
which the one run wa.s scored? Should 
thU be added to the aggregate fund? 
Should the three dollars be split between 
the other 16 shareholders? 


My oonti-ntidn was that, inasmuch us 
the game had been played, it did not 
belong to the aggregate ponl. It did not 
seem right that the first-money winner 
should also get this added amount. Actu- 
ally. we setlieil amicably, but 1 wonder 
what would have happeneil if this $:l.00 
ha<l had the decimal moved over behind 
a few 7.1-ros? 

Our interest is actually in the justice 
of th<- dislrihulioii. We thought perhaps 
your readers could help us. 

A. UU’IIARI) D.WIES 

Kast Orange, N.J. 

FOOTBAUL: MOTHER'S MONSTER 

Sirs; 

Your story on "Mother’s Big Ba<l 
Monsters" WoNDEHKl'I. WoRl.p OF 
Si'ORT, Oct. 19i rang a hcH in our house- 
hold. When my son Jim. a si-niur at Cub- 
herly High School in I’alo Alto, told me 
that his picture would lie on the cover of 
the football annual, 1 was pleased and 
excited. 

"It's a great picture, Mom." says he. 

If there are any mothers floiiiing 
around your stulT <it}ice, they can imagine 
my reaction when I saw the great jiiclure. 



La^I week 1 received an unexpec-ied 
dividetul. Jim’s ti'ainmate.s bad inaile 
him laugh when he pose<i for a progritm 
shot, and it was my turn to enjoy ln>- 
sl:iU‘ of shock. 



This is Cttliberley's third .vea- in the 
South I’eninsula .\thleiic League. In their 
first year of league play the Cougar' won 
the title: Iasi year tiu-y tied with Se- 
cpioia iRetlwooii City for the- champion- 
ship: il.U year, i<i dale, three win.s, no 

los 

M \KV Ciiu i.i) 

I'alo Alto, ('alif. 



Joekeji 


c=Hsir-acr-fcc:»- Character in a product, like character in a man, 
can be sensed instinctively. In these dranialic new Jockey brand sport shirts you 
"feel" the character immediately, You see it in the styling. You feel it in the rich mas- 
culine "hand". Shirt at left is a "Continental" style with pleated panel and "silk" 
look. Model at right wears a Jockey jacket-shirt in a combination of the new bur- 
nished tones. These are but two of the season's most inspired offerings in sports- 
wear by Jockey. Whichever you choose— you'll appreciate the superior tailoring , . . 
the sheer character of Jockey sport shirts. From four dollars to twenty-two fifty. 


fashioned by the house of 



the ONE GIFT they DON'T have . . . 



. i 


MOPPER’ 

TERRY AFTER-BATH ROBE 

Here’s the great big, wonderful "terry Dear" of a 
roDe that towels you dry instantly, cotily after 
tub. shower or swim, Personalired with press-on 
Initial. Made of thick, thirsty snow-white Cannon 
terry, with yards of comfortable fullness, raglan 
sleeves, draft-screen collar, tassel tie, wrap- 
around belt, two big "carry-all" pockets It's 

a whopper of a Mopper! Fits men, women per- 
fectly, For 6-footers, order king-size , . . only 
SI DO more. A great buy! Get several ... for 
yourself, for gifts, for guests. Sorry, no C.O.D.'s. 
Cift-reitiji in fJejr plastic Orji OC 
bag Free 3" initial (specifyi ea. 

AddSSc postage ea. Mopper (Save! 3 for SCO) 
Gift catalog free, on request. 

WOODMERE MILLS, INC. 

DEPT. A49 BENMNGTON. VERMONT 


*7t's hof when ff's co/d” 



... the origincil thermal underwear 
developed by the U. S. Navy for Arctic wear 

Waf f lt*-weavo construction keeps 
IkhI.v heat in, cohl air out! Marie of 
liKhtweight combed cotton knit; won’t 
itch, won't shrink, moth-proof! Exclu- 
sive: contour shoulders for free arm 
action and double-thickness knees. 

Approved by Sun Valley .Ski .School, 
used in Vil l,'.S. Olympics, 
Allen-A Insulaire is the cosllie.st 
thermal underwear loomed- 
and worth it! In natural or 
red. Also in bhmd of 50' , 
cotton. 50', ('KKSLAN 
acrylic fiber. 'I'he Allen-A 
Company, Pirjiia, Ohio. 




Pat on the Back 


ALLEN B. DU MONT 

'Relax and concentrate' 


Allen Du Mont, founder and chair- 
man of Allen B. Du Mont Labora- 
tories, Inc. and the first man to put 
television into .-X.merioa’s living room, 
is a skipper who knows no greater 
delight than to guide his powerboat 
by dead reckoning through a heavy 
fog in Long Island Sound. I>u Mont 
is a devotee of predicted-log racing, 
a nautical exercise requiring eucii 
skipper to calculate and record the 
detail.s of the race he expects to run 
before he even starts. He must pre- 
dict tlie time he will pass markers 
moored between start and linish and 
mu.st complete the course without a 
ciiroMomeler. Tiiis year, a.s tliree 


times previously, Du Mont piloted 
HuTricane III. his 5-1-foot Amia])olis- 
huilt cruiser, to national honors for 
power-cruiser predicted-log tests 
with near-perfect accuracy. Because 
contesting navigators must estimate, 
among other variables, currents, 
tides, wind and the boat's increasing 
buoyancy as fuel weight decreases, 
Du Mont’s achievement, compiled 
over a long summer’s competition, is 
remarkable. A 58-year-old selfmade 
electronics [)ioneer, Du Mont com- 
bines a fiercely iiuiuisitive spirit with 
optimum caution. Predicted-log rac- 
ingisclearly his sport. Say.s Du Mont: 
"I fitul it relaxing to concenfrate." 
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You’ll be glad you said ^Johiiiiie Walker Red’ 
. . . that incredibly smooth Scotch whisky 


You can taste what 189 j'cars of patience and pampering have done. Tli('r{‘’s nothin^ Imrried 
here. Every drop is touclied with time and tenderness. In much the same way Jolinnic 
Walker Red Label coddles your taste buds. For here, in this gi’eat Scotch, lies the ])ath to one 
of life’s most civiliml ])loasures. Demand it! You'll be glad you said Johnnie Walker Red. 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, 86.8 PROOF • IMPORTED BY CANADA DRY CORPORATION. NEW YORK. N. Y, 


The better the makin’s, the better the smoke 



Also in 
King-Stie 
soft pack. 


If you’re thinking of changing brands, tattoo this in your mind . . . Marlboro’s exclusive 
Filter-Flavor Formula gives you flavor you can get hold of. The improved Marlboro 
filter does what it’s there for . . . You’re smoking better when it’s Marlboro. 


